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Gleanings from Venetian History. By 


F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
A Short History of Venice. By W. R. 


Thayer. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.) 


Ir was said not long ago that Venice 
possessed little interest beyond what 
it derived from its art. This, though 
not improbably the view of nine out of 
every ten tourists who go round the 
churches and galleries of the city with 
their Ruskin in their hands, is ludicrously 
wide of the truth. What, we sometimes 
wonder, would Aristotle, that student of 
polities, have said could he have foreseen, 
or read of, that marvellous aristocracy, 
scarcely changed, save by the occasional 
registration of customs already in force, 
for eleven centuries, with its unfailing 
lines of chief magistrates succeeding one 
another in an unbroken series for the 
same period? The Papacy is the sole 
institution to compare with it for perma- 
nence ; but Venice had no Great Schism, 
nor did any Doge govern from Avignon. 
Even at that venerable age it succumbed 
only before the cataclysm under which 
all the old order of Europe—much of it 
far less old than it—went down. Surely, 
in presence of this wonderful record, the 
most incurable dilettante cannot but own 
that art does not afford the only, or even 
the first, ground on which Venice can base 
its claim to the interest of mankind. 
Such, at all events, seems to be the view 
of the two latest writers on the sea-girt 
city. Mr. Crawford, indeed, opens with 
a rhapsody, and throughout seems to find 
an occasional difficulty in abstaining from 
the dithyrambic ; Mr. Thayer is the philo- 





sophical historian always. Also Mr. Craw- 
ford tends somewhat to expatiate in the 
field of anecdote, where Mr. Thayer sternly 
restrains himself. The former has most 
to say about people, the latter about 
events. Thus, to take an instance from 
that event which perhaps more than any 
other formed a turning-point in the for- 
tunes of Venice, the League of Cambray 
and the resulting war, sketched by Mr. 
Thayer as fully as the limits of his space 
will permit, serve Mr. Crawford merely 
as a peg on which to hang, in one place, 
the true and tragical history of Count 
Frangipane, his ring, and his faithful wife, 
and, in another, a description of a wondrous 
“mummery ” with which the indomitable 
city kept up its spirits when that storm 
was about to burst upon it. Even of the 
few pages devoted to painting in Mr. 
Crawford’s book a very large part is 
occupied with anecdotes, mostly rather 
well worn, about Pietro Aretino. We 
do not know, by the way, where Mr. 
Crawford learnt that that worthy was ever 
a monk. 

On the general character of the Venetian 
system both authors are at bottom pretty 
much in agreement; for though Mr. 
Crawford does once call it “‘ the most un- 
scrupulous, sceptical, suspicious, and tho- 
roughly immoral organisation that ever 
was devised by man,” the details he gives 
do not bear out this severe judgment. It 
is all very well, for example, to write :— 


**Modern diplomatists, and _ especially 
Americans, may be interested to know that 
the post of an ambassador was so little desired 
as to make it necessary to impose a heavy 
fine on any noble who refused it when he 
was appointed; and it actually happened 
more than once that men paid the fine rather 
than ruin themselves altogether in the 
service of their sordid Government.” 


It is only needful to read the piteous 
appeals made by the English ambassadors 
in Paris towards the end of the sixteenth 
century for speedy deliverance from “ this 
burdensome charge wherein my fortune is 
wasted,” or words to that effect, or to 
remember that Castelnau, after many 
years’ faithful service in England, re- 
turned to France a ruined man, to realize 
that Venice was not unique among the 
Powers of that day in its thrifty treatment 
of public servants. 

Of all the institutions in the Venetian 
polity, none has perhaps come in for more 
animadversion, if not from sober historians 
at any rate from imaginative writers, 
than the famous Council of Ten. The 
popular view of this body is as of a blend 
of the Inquisition and the Vehmgericht, 
with a dash of the Court of Starchamber— 
acting mainly on anonymous delations, 
and punishing the innocent as often as 
the guilty. Both our authors do their 
best to show how unjust is this notion. 
Mr. Thayer says: “In reality the Ten 
were the Venetian Cabinet ’—this perhaps 
is going a little too far; he is probably 
nearer the mark elsewhere, where he calls 
them “the Ministry of Police ’—‘ pro- 
bably the most hard-working body, gene- 
ration after generation, in the world.” 
He points out that their spies, of whom so 





much has been made, were after all pretty 
much what we should now call detectives ; 
and that as for the secret nature of their 
proceedings, considering how short an 
individual member’s term of office was, 
we may conclude that “there were 
always two or three hundred patricians 
alive who had been members of the 
Ten, conversant with its secrets and 
responsible for its methods.” Mr. Craw- 
ford is no less emphatic :— 

“It cannot be denied that on more than 
one occasion the execution of the verdicts 
of the Ten was performed quickly and in a 
secret manner; yet it does not appear that 
this was done because the sentence had been 
passed from any motive of private hatred or 
vengeance, but only because prudence re- 
quired that the public should not be allowed 
to express an opinion on the matter. It 
may be remarked that in European countries 
the procedure nowadays is often similar in 
courts-martial.” 

On the whole, the Ten had reason to 
congratulate themselves on the rarity of 
their mistakes — at any rate, of an irre- 
vocable kind. Seldom did it become neces- 
sary for them, after the fashion of the 
legendary American sheriff, when his 
committee had hanged the wrong man, 
to approach the widow with ‘“‘ We must 
confess, madam, that this time you have 
the laugh of us.” One terrible blunder 
they did, indeed, commit in the case of 
Antonio Foscarini, sometime ambassador 
to the English Court, who was put to 
death unjustly, as his judges presently 
recognized—at a time when the nerves 
of the Venetian Government, not un- 
reasonably, were in a highly sensitive state 
where anything like conspiracy, especially 
with Spain, was suggested. (Mr. Craw- 
ford, by the way, does not refer to the 
Bedmar conspiracy, which would have 
given him much of the material that he 
knows how to use.) It must be said, too, 
that the evidence against Foscarini was so 
skilfully concocted that even Sarpi was 
convinced of his guilt. Both our authors 
tell the tragic story, each in his own 
manner. Full light has never yet been 
thrown on it, and many documents relat- 
ing to it are still unexplored. It may 
be hoped that the researches which Mr. 
A. B. Hinds is now making at Venice, on 
behalf of the Master of the Rolls, will 
clear up this and other obscure byways 
of seventeenth-century Venetian history. 

It is true of Venice, as of most other 
Italian States, that, though fiction has 
dwelt more on its later ages, its history 
has only been adequately written down 
to the end of the “ Cinquecento.” One 
can understand this to some extent for 
the rest of the peninsula. Once the blight 
of Spanish domination has settled down, 
the historian who has followed the course 
of one of the Tuscan or Lombard city 
states through the days when it was a 
power in Europe naturally shrinks from 
the dismal record of a petty dependent 
Court. But Venice at least preserved its 
liberty (though its citizens did not always 
make a good use of their privilege), and 
continued to produce an occasional hero., 
It was not its fault that with the progress 
of geographical knowledge the course of 
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trade was swept into other channels, and 
new rivals arose with whom it could not 
compete. Luxury and wantonness may 
have hastened its decline ; but it is hard 
toysee how the abstinence of Sparta or 
the continence of Tacitus’s Germany could 
have postponed the day on which the last 
Doge laid aside his ducal cap. That a State 
which saw Charlemagne should have lasted 
without serious revolution till it was des- 
troyed by Napoleon is marvel enough ; 
and we may be grateful to the writers 
who have carried us through its whole 
story. ° 

Occasionally, one finds small points for 
criticism. It was probably rather the 
peculiar character of the earlier Venetian 
territory than, as Mr. Thayer suggests, 
“her deepest love of liberty and her 
fortunate isolation,’ that saved Venice 
from feudalism. It would be hard to 
carve fiefs out of a domain consisting of 
marshes and sea. We do not understand 
why in an English book Italian forms 
should be used for the names of people 
who lived centuries before there was any 
Italian language. It is no doubt all right 
for an Italian historian to write of Pao- 
luccio Anafesto; for English readers we 
prefer—what he doubtless wrote himself 
—Paulutius Anafestus. Mr. Crawford, 
who calls him (we know not on what 
authority) Paulus Lucas, at least avoids 
this ; though even he begins to italianize 
the names too early. Mr. Thayer should 
also know better than to write “‘ Rodriguez 
Borgia.” He would not like to be called 
** Williams Thayer”; yet that is precisely 

arallel. His occasional illustrations of 
is subject by reference to modern com- 

risons add liveliness to his narrative ; but 
e is perhaps carrying it a little far when 
he writes: ‘Venice for her part did 
little to propitiate her ill-wishers. She 
carried herself with haughtiness among 
them, making no more effort than the 
modern Britisher to dissemble the belief 
in her own superiority.” 

Of course, Mr. Crawford has something 
to say about the case of Giordano Bruno. 
With his estimate of Bruno we agree in 
the main, though an allusion to “ the very 
scarce volume” of his writings (which 
are easily obtainable in a modern edition), 
and another to “ one of his obscene come- 
dies” (whereas he is not known to have 
written more than one), do not suggest 
any very intimate acquaintance with his 
works. But Mr. Crawford deals far too 
lightly with the treachery of Mocenigo, 
which delivered the unlucky philosopher 
into the hands of his enemies. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illustrations are 
unequal. The photogravures are pretty, 
with an occasional reminiscence of Turner. 
The blocks in the page, on the other hand, 
are for the most part either scratchy or 
smudgy, and, as the modern fashion is, 
illustrate as a rule nothing in particular 
in the text. 








The Thread of Gold. By the Author of 

‘The House of Quiet.’ (John Murray.) 
Tus is a book of vagrant essays, which 
have nevertheless, as the name implies, a 





certain inner connexion, though not rela- 
tion. It is a meditative book; busied, 
indeed, with outward things, but anxious 
chiefly to catch in them the reflexes of 
a spiritual light. It represents those 
moments, far apart in a life, when some 
passing matter touches the inner con- 
sciousness, troubling it to a sudden gleam 
of spiritual perception, come and gone 
like the dip of a bird’s wing on water. 
The external cause varies endlessly, often 
most trivial, and never twice alike: the 
inner consequences are recognized at 
once by a common affinity. The themes 
of these essays are therefore diverse and 
heterogeneous enough: it is in their 
effect on the mind of the writer that they 
claim our interest, and in that exists 
their secret link. Their measure of interest 
must depend on the character of the writer, 
mainly or exclusively. It is a somewhat 
perilous test; for the greatest sincerity 
will not, alone, give attraction to the 
processes of an individual mind or soul. 

But the author of these essays has a 
character which will stand the test. And 
he has style. One gathers that he 
resolved to avoid being “ fine” (that is, 
showy : for to be truly fine is to rise with 
one’s subject, elevated thought and emo- 
tion bringing inevitably elevation of 
style, richness of thought and emo- 
tion producing richness of style); that 
he resolved to avoid conscious, deliberate 
research of language. But his style, 
though clear, direct, and unelaborate, 
has an unsought refinement: partly the 
reflection of character, partly the trained 
practice of writing, which has given him a 
technique yielding with facile immediate- 
ness to the plastic stress of mind and feel- 
ing. The character of which it subserves 
the éxpression is attractive and sym- 
pathetic : not a man of genius, but a man 
of delicate talent, a man of individuality, 
cultivated and with no small measure of 
the fastidiousness which comes from 
culture, but marked off from the medio- 
crity that often enough accompanies 
fastidious culture by that indefinable and 
incommunicable quality we name dis- 
tinction; yet (a trait not common in 
such a character) having sympathies with 
broad, elemental, and simple things ; and 
saved from a dilettante ineffectuality not 
only by these, but still more by a moral 
gravity and sincerity which endeavour 
after high living, high thinking, and the 
seeing of truth. He tells us that he has 
set down in this book only the things that 
made for beauty or for joy in his experi- 
ence. But what distinguishes it from 
that research of mere esthetic beauty 
and delight, mere epicurism of the nerves, 
which in numerous modern books is so 
stale, flat, and unprofitable to the reader, 
so burdened (by inevitable retribution) 
with an undertone of sad satiety—what 
separates it from this is the fact that, in 
his nature, beauty and delight always 
leave a luminous trail of spiritual sugges- 
tion. This it is that gives to the record 
of these things elevation and sanity, an 
ozone (so to speak) which makes them 
tonic to the reader as they were to the 
writer. 





Hence, in what superficially appears 
a volume of fugitive essays on the most 
desultory and often trifling themes, we 
have really the revelation, by significant 
flash-lights, of a high-minded nature 
solitarily and often doubtfully feeling 
its way towards truth and right: always 
a sympathetic spectacle, and doubly so 
when the nature is thoughtful and tenderly 
reverent towards its fellow-men, as it is 
here. 

But though this be the underlying cha- 
racter of all the essays, their external 
mood and character vary indefinitely. 
Some, like the exceedingly pleasant paper 
on the ‘ Farmyard,’ have a quiet and 
observantly amused humour, which, like 
the best humour, has a sublatent tender- 
ness never very far from the surface, and 
needing but a touch to ooze through. 
Others are glimpses of natural beauty, 
with touches, at times, of a poet’s 
feeling and fancy; for, like most lovers 
of the reflective life, he reaps his “‘ harvest 
of a quiet eye” mainly in the country. 
Other essays have their origin in art and 
literature, more from something seen or 
heard in human intercourse. But all are 
suggestive to him, and through him to the 
reader. If a beetle flies in his eye, it 
begets a speculation on one of the mys- 
terious problems of life. 

Some of the closing papers are direct 
speculations concerning the religious as- 
pects and secrets of existence ; and these 
will be regarded by readers with diverse 
and divergent attitudes. For ourselves, 
we find in them much matter both for 
assent and dissent. But there can be 
only one attitude towards the sincere 
and reverent spirit in which they are 
written. The general tone of the book 
might almost be defined (if such a con- 
tradiction in terms may be permitted) 
as a believing and hopeful agnosticism : 
a belief that all things are for good, we 
know not how; and will be made clear, 
we know not when or where. The chief 
fault, indeed, one has to find with the 
volume is that the habitual iteration of 
this belief, as the outcome of every chain 
of meditation or discussion, gradually 
assumes a cumulative effect of vague and 
lame conclusion, and, together with the 
very gentleness and resolved, continual 
charity of the writer, produces an im- 
pression of weakness and want of fibre. 
The injustice of such an impression there 
is plenty to demonstrate, but it happens 
so; to such a degree that we feel actually 
refreshed by a vigorous, hard-hitting, 
wrathful assault on ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
the later Milton. Here at least the critic 
is by “‘ no weak pity moved,” we say with 
unregenerate satisfaction; and the lan- 
guor goes out of our emotional muscles. 
It is doubtless part of that unholy element 
in man which found Paradise slow with- 
out the snake. 

These, however, are the chief, if not 
the only limitations in a good book 
—the exposition of a fine and sensitive 
character, with that touch of the dreamer 
which makes for distinction, though other- 
worldliness has not loosened his sym- 
pathetic hold on this world. 
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The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome’s 
Version of the Chronicle of Eusebius. 
Reproduced in Collotype. With an 
Introduction by J. K. Fotheringham. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THe Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
deserve to be congratulated on publishing 
this photographic reproduction of the 
MS. of Jerome’s version of the ‘ Chronicle ’ 
of Eusebius belonging to the Bodleian 
Library. It has been a source of surprise 
to many that a Dutch publisher, Herr 
A. W. Sijthoff, should be so enterprising 
as to issue a series of photographic repro- 
ductions of the most important classical 
MSS. in existence, including the famous 
Codex Clarkianus of Oxford, while Oxford 
itself took no part in such contributions 
to scholarship. It has at last bestirred 
itself. The work before us is executed 
with much care and skill, and is of great 
value to all who devote themselves to the 
study of antiquity and of ecclesiastical 
history. Even in this subject, however, 
the Dutch publisher has been before the 
Oxford press, for as a supplement to his 
series he has reproduced photographically 
the fragments of one of the earliest MSS. 
of the ‘ Chronicon,’ edited by Traube. 
The history of the Bodleian MS. is 
singular. It was bought by Gaisford in 
1824, and deposited in the Bodleian 
Library. It lay there unnoticed with the 
inscription on it “‘ Auct. T. II. 6.” More 
than seventy years after its purchase it 
was accidentally handed to a German 
scholar, instead of another MS. which 
he had asked the library attendant to 
bring him. He saw at once that it was a 
manuscript of great value, and drew the 
attention of the chief librarian to it. 
After the lapse of about a year he sent 
photographs of several pages to Mr. (now 
Sir E.) Maunde Thompson, of the British 
Museum, who came to the conclusion that 
it belonged to the early part of the sixth 
century. Shortly after this Mommsen 
visited Oxford, and the Bodleian Librarian 
showed him the MS. Mommsen examined 
it, and wrote an article on it in Hermes 
with the heading ‘ Die alteste Handschrift 
der Chronik des Hieronymus.’ The atten- 
tion of scholars was thus attracted to it, 
and Schéne, who had produced the best 
edition of the ‘Chronicon,’ wrote and 
obtained a collation of it. He thought 
first of again editing the ‘ Chronicon,’ 
but gave up the idea. He prepared, 
however, a book entitled ‘Die Welt- 
chronik des Eusebius in ihrer Bearbeitung 
durch Hieronymus,’ in which he discussed 
all the important questions that emerge 
in connexion with the oldest MSS. of 
Jerome’s version of the ‘Chronicon.’ 
These are numerous, and are of this nature. 
How far do the MSS. represent the form 
in which Eusebius left his ‘ Chronicle’ ? 
What do we know of the ‘Chronici 
Libri’ of Eusebius? What was the 
exact arrangement of Jerome’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle’ as to exhibiting the dates and the 
events assigned to them? What was 
meant by the colours, such as black and 
red, which are employed in some of the 
MSS. ? Did Jerome dictate his transla- 





tion? Did he issue two editions of it ? 
Are there interpolations even in the 
earliest MSS. ? What is the relation of 
the Armenian version to the original 
work of Eusebius? Schéne has gone 
very thoroughly into these questions. 
Mr. Fotheringham acknowledges that to 
his work he is indebted for the sugges- 
tion of most of the problems discussed by 
him. Schéne’s discussion is more com- 
plete than that of the English writer, 
and no textual critic of Eusebius or 
Jerome can do without his book. But 
Mr. Fotheringham has some decided 
advantages on his side. He has examined 
the oldest MSS. with his own eyes, and 
has consulted others to which Schéne had 
not access. He has gone over the ground 
with the greatest care and a resolution 
to be accurate. And he has offered 
solutions of some of the questions men- 
tioned above which seem nearer the 
truth than those of Schéne. 

Mr. Fotheringham has added value to 
the edition by appendixes contributed by 
himself or others. In one of these he 
exhibits all the passages which are not 
clearly legible in manuscript or collotype, 
and in another a list of passages in red 
ink. In the MS. there are marginalia, 
besides notes in a late handwriting. The 
latter are difficult to read, and a large 
selection of them is edited in an appendix 
by Mr. R. L. Poole. There is also an 
interesting paper by Mr. C. H. Turner 
on Jean du Tillet, but it has no bearing 
on the text of the MS., the only connexion 
being that Du Tillet was for some time 
proprietor of the MS. 

Sir E. Maunde Thompson, as we have 
seen, assigned the MS. to the early part 
of the sixth century. Traube argues that 
the part of the MS. written in uncials, 
constituting the body of the work, must 
be placed between 400 and 450 a.p. 
Mr. Fotheringham agrees with him, and 
says that “this opinion is confirmed by 
the opinions of other scholars which have 
been communicated to me.” He thus 
sums up his conclusions in regard to the 
* Chronicon ’ :— 

‘‘The further my researches have gone, 
the more I have been convinced that all 
forms of the ‘Chronica’ are ultimately 
descended from one closely resembling that 
of the Fleury fragments recently edited by 
Dr. Traube, that the differences of text 
between the best MSS. are far from serious, 
and that there should be no formidable 
difficulties in the way of an editor armed 
with photographs of all the earlier MSS.” 








Versailles and the Court under Louis XIV. 
By James Eugene Farmer. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 


TuE subject of Mr. Farmer’s book is one 
of wide interest : it is, in fact, a chapter 
in the history of the civilized world. As 
he most truly writes: “Versailles was 
a policy and a system of government. 
Versailles was more than a palace: it 
was a world.” On the whole, we may 
congratulate him upon its treatment. He 
writes carefully and without pretence, 
makes judicious use of the best authorities, 





and eschews for the most part sweeping 
statements, whilst occasionally appending 
to his narrative well-founded conclusions 
and pithy comments. The book is therefore 
likely to be of some value as a work of 
reference, whilst it should also appeal, to 
the general reader. 

The first two sections, which are largely 
based upon Dussieux’s work, published 
some twenty-five years ago, are concerned 
with the Palace and Park of Versailles, 
with sub-sections on Trianon and Marly. 
As was perhaps inevitable from the 
method of arrangement adopted, this part 
of the volume rather suggests the very 
superior guide-book. It is probably none 
the worse for that, especially as it is free 
from verbiage, and the present state of 
the grounds and buildings is treated of 
in connexion with their past history. 
Plans of the first-floor of the chateau and 
of the gardens, in addition to many well- 
produced illustrations, should prove of 
use to visitors to Versailles who wish for 
something more extensive than the ordi- 
nary guide-book, and prefer to have their 
information in English. 

In his account of Marly, Mr. Farmer 
with some justice characterizes as absurd 
Saint-Simon’s statement that its expense 
exceeded even that of Versailles itself. 
According to M. Eckard’s researches, 
based upon official documents, the cost 
of Marly, including in the estiraate that 
of the celebrated machine, amounted to 
little more than a tenth of that of Ver- 
sailles. It is to be noted, however, that 
Saint-Simon did but represent the general 
feeling which expressed itself very audibly 
towards the end of the reign of Louis XIV., 
when the king was still adding to his 
favourite palace in the midst of a most 
devastating war; and that, so far back 
as 1698 (eight years after the place was 
supposed to have been finished), even 
Madame de Maintenon had “ ventured to 
make some remarks” on its increasing 
expense—remarks which were ill received. 
Louis XIV. built Marly with the view of 
getting some slight relaxation from the 
tyranny of Court life; but how slight 
that relief was! There were fewer nobles 
in attendance than at Versailles, and a 
greater proportion of ladies, and the 
former were expected to wear their hats 
when promenading with the king ; whilst 
some of them, when within the chateau, 
had even the privilege of a temporary 
seat in the royal presence. Marly was 
saved from destruction by Saint-Simon’s 
influence with the Regent Orleans ; it fel} 
at the Revolution, ‘‘ but not in the manner 
commonly supposed,” says Mr. Farmer, 
who tells the true story. To-day it is a 
State farm ; nothing remains of its seven- 
teenth-century splendour but the ruined 
basin of the Abreuvoir. 

The rest of the work, though a trifle 
repetitive, is full of interest. It consists 
of a mosaic of descriptive pieces illustrative 
of the character and daily life of the kin 
and the chief personages of his family an 
Court from 1682, when Versailles became 
the headquarters of the monarchy, until 
the end of the reign thirty-three years 
later. Saint-Simon, Dangeau, and the 
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memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans (‘‘ the 
Palatine ”) are lavishly drawn upon, but 
used with judgment. The authority of 
‘the ‘ Etat de la France,’ for instance, is 
very properly preferred to that of the first 
named upon the weighty question whether 
the Grand Monarque wore his short wig 
in bed or first put it on for the lever ; and 
on some other points the keen powers of 
observation and attractive style of one of 
the best of modern memoir-writers have 
not blinded the author to the fact that 
his pen was that of a writer by no means 
destitute of prejudices. Mr. Farmer’s 
portrait of Louis XIV. possibly does him 
a little more than justice ; whilst he seems 
to take an unduly harsh view of Madame 
de Maintenon. Louis’s pride would appear 
to be considered by him his only serious 
fault; his second wife’s beauty, he writes 
in one place, was the one genuine thing 
about her. The author allows us to see 
that the grave defects of the Regent 
Orleans were due much less to his own 
character than to the enforced idleness 
for which his uncle was entirely responsible. 

An instance of the terrors of Court 
etiquette (and that at Marly) is cited in 
Saint-Simon’s account of the dire offence 
of Madame de Torcy. She, an untitled lady, 
was frowned upon throughout dinner by the 
king merely because the Duchesse de Duras 
had allowed her to keep the place at table 
above herself which she had unwittingly 
taken, Louis informing Madame de Main- 
tenon that he had just been witness of an 
act of “incredible insolence, which had 
thrown him into such a rage that he had 
been unable to eat !”’ Her husband, who 
was Foreign Secretary, had to write a 
letter of abject apology before the king 
was appeased. 

At Versailles even Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, could not sit down until he had 
been twice asked to do so; and the 
illness of a near relation was not accepted 
as an adequate excuse for the non-attend- 
ance of ladies at Court. Even in the 
ballroom each person had a fixed position : 
the whole thing was reduced to absolute 
clockwork. So unvarying were not only 
the king’s hours of work and pleasure, but 
also everything else about him, that it 
was noticed as remarkable that upon one 
occasion he actually turned round to speak 
to some one ! 

Yet the Roi Soleil was human after all. 
He had a gigantic appetite; he was 
accustomed to kiss his old nurse; he 
could even, at times, appreciate a joke. 
He was genuinely and spontaneously 
kind at moments, and at rare intervals 
he as genuinely and spontaneously lost 
his temper. But his “ poise,” as Mr. 
Farmer calls it, was usually almost in- 
humanly perfect. One night during supper 
“‘a large black form,” flung by an unseen 
hand, was impudently thrown down upon 
the king’s table, with such force as to 
make the plates jump. Every one was 
astounded at the impertinence; but the 
king only turned his head half round and 
said, “I think that is my fringe!” It 
was, indeed, a bundle of some crimson- 
velvet hangings which had been myste- 
riously cut away from the grand apart- 
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ments by some person unknown—a person, 
by the way, who was never discovered. 

Probably few people realize what a 
hard life these splendid satellites, the 
courtiers of the Sun King, had to lead. 
The valet of the Maréchal de Noailles 
was instructed to call him at eight o’clock, 
“if no one dies during the night.” The 
significance of the qualification is made 
clear by the story of how La Vrilliére 
secured the succession to his father’s 
secretaryship of state :— 

“The news of Chaéteauneuf’s death was 
brought to La Vrilliére by a courier at five 
o’clock in the morning. He did not lose 
his wits at the news, but at once sent and 
woke up the Princesse d’Harcourt, and 
begged her to come and see him instantly. 
Opening his purse, he prayed her to go to 
see Madame de Maintenon as soon as she 
got up, and propose his marriage with Mlle. 
de Mailly, whom he would take without 
dowry if the king gave him his father’s 
appointments. The Princesse d’Harcourt, 
whose habit it was to accept any sum, from 
a@ crown upward, willingly undertook this 
business. She went to Madame de Mainte- 
non immediately, and then repaired to 
Madame de Mailly, who, without property, 
and burdened with sons and daughters, 
was in no way adverse to the marriage. 
The king, upon getting up, was duly made 
acquainted with La Vrilliére’s proposal, and 
at once agreed to it.” 


The king, it was known, would wake at 
eight o’clock and hear the news: the 
whole thing had to be done within three 
hours. As a rule, an alert courtier at 
Versailles was up and dressed by seven 
o'clock. 

As we have intimated, Mr. Farmer is 
usually content either to let his autho- 
rities speak for themselves (sometimes at 
great length), or to tell a plain unvarnished 
tale without aiming at style. He has, 
however, rare bursts like the following :— 


“The Court promenades of Versailles 
were splendid spectacles, made expressly to 
be painted. To gain some notion of them, 
one should stand in the parterre of Latona, 
and look toward the palace. If the sun is 
sinking, and the fountains play, the leaping 
waters flash as they fall aloft on Latona 
and her children, and afar, beyond the green 
yews, in the long yellow facade of the 
chateau, the lofty windows of the gallery 
become refulgent. Then, as in the flesh, 
one may see again the Court of France, in a 
blaze of pomp and color, descending that 
huge marble staircase at the heels of the 
Grand Monarch.” 


Despite a few Americanisms, such as 
** to loan,” Mr. Farmer’s diction is usually 
pure enough and his translations are faith- 
ful. But he is rather prone to use “grand” 
when he means great; and “a salle of 
verdure,” and “the nation entire” are 
scarcely pleasing phrases. He writes, more- 
over, of Madame de Maintenon getting an 
armchair so fitted up as “to shield her 
from drafts,” and twice uses “ the latter ”’ 
to express one of four. The illustrations 
are mostly appropriate and well pro- 
duced; but the portrait of Turenne 
seems somewhat out of place, since even 
his name does not appear in the text: 
he belongs, in fact, to the pre-Versailles 
period of the reign. The index is unfor- 
tunately far from adequate ; but we have 





seldom read a book containing so much 
matter which was so free from printers’ 


errors. The blue -and- gilt binding is 
handsome. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Supreme Moment. By Mrs. Hamilton 
Synge. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir all the characters in ‘A Supreme 
Moment’ had been drawn with something 
of the care and insight that have gone to 
the creation of one of them, we could have 
called this a very interesting book. Agatha, 
living a quiet, conventional life with her 
brother in an English village, devotes her 
days conscientiously to the trivial duties 
of her small household and to little acts 
of parochial kindness. Into their midst 
comes an orphaned girl from Italy, 
vivacious as she is beautiful, and uncon- 
ventional as she is accomplished. How 
gradually this new element in the house- 
hold affects Agatha’s character, how even- 
tually it lifts her out of her narrow groove 
and broadens and softens her outlook on 
life, is shown with marked skill. Unfor- 
tunately, all the other characters are 
wholly wanting in vitality. The narrative, 
too, lacks force and lucidity. There are 
suggestions of mystery, but nothing comes 
of them, and the story has, so far as we 
can see, no supreme moment. 


Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation. By Thomas 
Cobb. (Alston Rivers.) 


Mr. Coss has not written a brighter or 
cleverer novel than ‘Mrs. Erricker’s 
Reputation.’ The plot, it is true, is on 
familiar lines. Mrs. Erricker is a young 
widow who allows her irresponsibility to 
carry her to the point of indiscretion. To 
save the reputation of her sister-in-law, 
who meets with an accident on an electric 
launch, she tells the jealous husband that 
it was she who was the owner’s guest, 
whereupon her mother-in-law, from whom 
she receives a handsome allowance, re- 
quires her to give up the custody of her 
little son. Mr. Cobb’s powers of narrative 
and dialogue have never been displayed 
to better advantage. But his characters 
do not live; they merely talk. Even 
when Mrs. Erricker faces poverty, the 
deeper emotions of life are untouched. 


No. 101. By Wymond Carey. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


To some the fascination of the circle de- 
scribed elsewhere on this page is irre- 
sistible. To such this romance will 
appeal, and not merely on account of its 
environment: it is crowded with the 
intrigue, plot, and counter-plot of the 
fair women and gallants of Versailles at 
a time when the Pompadour was in the 
ascendant, and is said to be based on facts 
unearthed from eighteenth-century MS. 
dispatches in the British Museum and the 
Record Office. Few of the figures have 
the indefinable quality of vitality, but 
perusal brings the not altogether unsatis- 
factory sensation of having assisted at a 
well-staged historical drama while still 
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enjoying the comforts of the domestic 
hearth. = 


A Son of the People. By Baroness Orczy. 
(Greening & Co.) 


Kemény Anprds is the hero of the 
Baroness Orczy’s latest romance, which 
is a tale of the Hungarian plains. Hungary 
remains apparently in the condition of 
the Middle Ages, when peasants were 
parted from their feudal lords by gulfs. 
Bideskuty Gyuri, however, is not quite a 
feudal lord ; he is a big landowner, who 
designs to revolutionize agriculture in his 
district by the erection of a mill. To do 
this he borrows from the Jews in the most 
reckless manner, and signs documents 
without reading them. One hopes that 
this is not the habit of the Hungarian 
gentleman. The mill also incurs the 
hostility of the peasants, who look 
upon it as an emanation of the devil. 
On these simple and primitive materials 
the author builds her story. It is senti- 
mental and of a conventional type, but 
the setting is new, and so it takes on a 
novel air. The aspiration of a wealthy 
and virtuous peasant to the hand of the 
fairy princess is not an original theme ; 
nor is it unusual in such cases that the 
lady, married against her inclination, 
should scorn her low-born husband, but 
finally recognize his merits. The peasant 
behaves with wonderful magnanimity, and 
all is well in the end. The novel is most 
= for its pictures of Hungarian 
ife. 


The Beauty Shop. By Daniel Woodroffe. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


Compactness of design, capable execu- 
tion, and a light yet remorseless touch on 
some of the actual crazes and phases of 
fashionable life characterize this novel. 
The action centres round a Bond Street 
“beauty ” shop, except when it passes 
to a rural parish in Kent. Everywhere a 
sense of rather charmless reality strikes 
one. The different places and people are 
kept admirably in hand by a writer who 
knows how to knit up her fabric and keep 
in touch scenes and persons, however 
varied. Bond Street has its code, its 
language ; and the villagers have theirs. 
The latter serve as chorus (homely and 
at times a trifle ribald) to the doings of 
the leisured folk whose lines are cast both 
in town and country. With little detail 
or description, many types of manner 
and character are evolved. The leading 
motive is the present eager quest after 
physical beauty when time or nature has 
proved unkind. In the treatment of this 
unpleasing and depressing theme touches 
of humour are not entirely lacking. A 
soul of pity may be found lurking in the 
wreckage of even trivial hopes, and the 
insatiable lust of luxury and pleasure may 
sadden as well as disgust. There are no 
plain and overt tragedies, but their pres- 
ence below the surface is suggested by 
absolutely undramatic means. The author 
appears to have few antipathies or prefer- 
ences, to hold no brief for any one in 
particular. Presentment, not persuasion, 





is her business. It takes her to a corner 
of life not likely to be viewed from the 
sentimental side. The resultant picture 
is clever enough. The reader is all along 
pursued by evil and disquieting influences. 
They permeate the salons where mani- 
curists, masseuses, and “ transformation ”’ 
makers ply their trade ; and where ladies 
of doubtful or known reputation meet 
their “friends” and repair their faces. 
Another form, menacing, sinister, repul- 
sive, is encountered in the hop gardens 
also. Things known by experience or 
divined by instinct are vividly pictured. 
That these undercurrents cannot be 
ignored or at once forgotten shows the 
author’s ability to make one perceive 
some of the less palpable yet haunting 
conditions of existence. 








POLITICS AND POLITICIANS. 


Mr. S. H. Jeyes has, on the whole, 
executed with success a most difficult task 
in his book on The Earl of Rosebery, in the 
series ‘““The Prime Ministers of England ” 
(Dent & Co.). There is, however, in addi- 
tion to a few of the usual errors, one remark- 
able divergence from the now accepted view, 
which is so startling that we hesitate to call 
it a mistake. It is possible that the infor- 
mation of Mr. Jeyes upon this point is new 
and more or less accurate ; but if so, atten- 
tion should have been directed to its source, 
for otherwise it stands in contradiction to 
recent statements made with authority. 
Mr. Jeyes says in three passages that 
Gladstone had decided, some time before 
his retirement from the House of Commons, 
to propose Lord Rosebery as his successor, 
and that the choice was ‘made by the 
Queen on the advice of Mr. Gladstone.” 
On the publication of Mr. Morley’s ‘ Life of 
Gladstone’ the announcement to the oppo- 
site effect, showing that Gladstone had pro- 
posed Lord Spencer, was a surprise. But 
the assertion was made too widely and with 
too much basis for it to be possible for a 
contradiction to be so much as considered 
without explanation of the sources of the 
denial. 

With regard to smaller matters, the points 
in which Mr. Jeyes, in his otherwise remark- 
ably well-informed narrative, follows the 
ordinary opinion rather than historical fact 
may be mentioned. He states that Gladstone 
‘**had cheerfully concurred in....a reversal 
of his own foreign policy by the colleague 
whom he had appointed.” ‘“ Cheerfully ” 
is hardly in accordance with the fact. It 
is certain that at least on the Egyptian 
question Gladstone did all he could to 
struggle against a decision which was hateful 
to him; and this was the most momentous 
matter of the foreign affairs of 1893-4. 
Biographers of living statesmen are, as a 
rule, but most naturally, too friendly to the 
men whose career they have been drawn by 
some sympathy to describe. In the case of 
Mr. Jeyes this cannot always be said; and 
in the matter of the conflict between Great 
Britain and France over Siam, at the time 
of the French blockade of the capital, the 
attitude of this country is represented as 
less firm than it was. How great was the 
risk of war was not known to the public at 
the time. The answer given in the House of 
Commons by Sir Edward Grey was altered 
by the French subsidized ‘telegraphic ”’ 
agency in such a way as to avoid the shock 
to French public opinion which it would 
otherwise have given. Many years after- 





wards Lord Rosebery himself explained, in 
a speech, that on the day to which the 
answer in the House of Commons referred, 
the two countries had been within an ace 
of war. In the matter of the other famous 
answer by Sir Edward Grey, relating to 
what afterwards came to be known as 
Fashoda, Mr. Jeyes is wrong in suggesting 
that at the time France had already dis- 
patched an expedition under Major Mar- 
chand. He is right, however, substantially, 
because the five French expeditions, of 
which the ‘ Liotard Mission” was one, 
had been decided, and the one which 
afterwards grew into the Marchand expe- 
dition had started. The mistake is caused 
by the introduction of Major Marchand’s 
name. In the account of the arrangement 
between Lord Salisbury and Germany 
which affected the scheme of a Cape to Cairo 
railway Mr. Jeyes alludes to its having 
broken the line, “‘ except as regards a stipu- 
lated right of way over the non-British 
portion.” It was the failure of Lord Salis- 
bury to secure any such binding or effective 
stipulation which was the cause of the sub- 
sequent trouble. Neither is it the case, as 
is thought by Mr. Jeyes, that Walfisch Bay 
‘“‘might have been made a formidable rival 
to Cape Town.” The opponents in South 
Africa of the transfer of Walfisch Bay to 
Germany never suggested that it was likely 
to have this kind of importance. It was 
valuable as being the only good landing- 
place possible for a trade never likely to be 
large, and for troops. It is not the case 
that France, in her opposition to the Salis- 
bury-Drummond-Wolff Convention for the 
evacuation of Egypt, desired “‘ to get French 
troops in.” That desire has never at any 
time been entertained in France, and if it 
had, could easily have been accomplished 
without risk of war by several modes 
which were thoroughly understood by the 
negotiators of the Convention and by its 
opponents. The French did not desire to 
admit the status quo, and could not afford 
to do so before their electorate ; but quite 
as little did they desire to disturb it and to 
risk the blame which the financial world 
would have thrown on them for the loss of 
property which would have occurred. Mr. 
Jeyes goes out of his way to declare on his 
own part that the undertaking to leave Egypt 
“ought never to have been entered into.” 
We will not discuss the question involved, 
but cannot resist the temptation of pointing 
out the sharp conflict between the opinion 
of our author on this matter, which concerns 
ourselves, and that which he expresses for 
himself and Lord Rosebery as to Russian 
action at Batoum. The usual Russian 
reply to us was virtually in the words 
of Mr. Jeyes—about Egypt. 

The account given by Mr. Jeyes of the 
negotiation between some of the Conservative 
leaders and Parnell in 1885 is more accurate 
than that which we have criticized in 
several recent volumes, including Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘ Life’ of his father; but the 
events are dated too late. The material fact 
is, not that a decision was taken, after the 
formation of the Government, to avoid 
coercion, and to enter into negotiation on 
Home Rule while ordering inquiry into 
Lord Spencer’s acts, but that these things 
had been promised in advance in order to 
turn out the preceding Government. Mr. 
Jeyes also puts the responsibility too ex- 
clusively upon Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Lord Carnarvon, ‘and at least one other 
member of the Cabinet,” and excludes 
Lord Salisbury, except so far as to say that 
Lord Carnarvon hoped and attempted to 
convert him to a modified scheme of Home 
Rule. Further on he says that Lord Salis- 
bury “never wavered.” It would be 
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gathered from his pages that Lord Salisbury 
was not a party to the offers of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and to the interviews 
between Lord Carnarvon and Parnell; but 
it is, of course, the case that Lord Carnarvon 
stated in the House of Lords, in the presence 
of Lord Salisbury, that the Prime Minister 
‘was acquainted with every step as it was 
taken, and it is also the case, as we know 
from Mr. Churchill’s book, that Lord Salis- 
bury had assented in advance to at least a 
rtion of the promises made by Lord 
andolph Churchill to Parnell. 


On the appearance in 1900 of M. Victor 
Bérard’s book now translated by Mr. H. W. 
Foskett under the title British Imperialism 
and Commercial Supremacy (Longmans & 
Co.), we expressed much doubt as to its 
facts. M. Bérard is a brilliant writer, but 
in those of his articles in the Revue de Paris 
which are here in part reprinted and in part 
the subject of addition, he was perhaps less 
excellent than in his other books, though 
more specially interesting to us on this side 
of the Channel. In our notice (No. 3785) 
we pointed out that the doctrines of the 
New Imperialism attributed to Mr. Cham- 
berlain by M. Bérard had not ‘“‘ conquered ” 
the whole electorate, as M. Bérard seemed 
to think, and that, instead of there being a 
majority of 100 to 1, there had been but 
a change of a mere percentage, and that, 
probably, more affected by the education 
controversy than by “ Fair Trade.’ In the 
interval Mr. Chamberlain, by his famous 
8 h of three years ago, has raised that 
** fiscal issue’? which had been anticipated 
by M. Bérard; and the recent election has 
shown that our doubts as to M. Bérard’s 
figures were well founded. With the main 
doctrine of the French writer we have much 
sympathy: it will probably, as a well- 
grounded foreign view should, antedate the 
verdict of history. It is, that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has become the strongest man of the 
Conservative electorate, having repudiated 
neither his Radical “‘ name nor his theories. 
....He only agreed to an alliance with the 
Tories on condition that they should change 
their name and state....The Tories have 
had to resign their obscurantist traditions.” 
When he comes to detail, M. Bérard makes 
statements far too sweeping ; as, for example, 
in claiming as adherents of Mr. Chamberlain, 
representing “the Radical element,” the Mr. 
Goschen of a few years ago and Lord Lans- 
downe. Not only are such allusions—never 
true—now rendered absurd in the case of 
Lord Goschen by his violent opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s later developments of 
opinion, but a large portion of the volume 
is in a similar position. In face of the 
recent electoral and present Parliamentary 
figures, it seems impossible to declare that 
the particular form of Imperialism described 
“is all-triumphant.” It is also impossible 
to assert that opponents have become “ far 
fewer in numbers,” while “ their protesta- 
tions are stifled.” The book largely rests 
on figures, and these are, of course, hope- 
lessly out of date. It is difficult to maintain 
that, as yet, even “the Midlands” are 
“‘ruined by German competition.” The 
supposed loss of our South American trade 
is also not based upon modern statistics. 
M. Bérard quotes the evidence in a Blue- 
book, now many years old, of consuls in 
South America, who explain how “ in South 
America” non-British “cotton goods are 
conquering the market.” Another consul 
is made to declare that ‘“‘ the Germans have 
conquered South America.” It is impossible 
to justify these assertions in face of the 
statistics of our trade: the export of British 
produce and manufactures to Latin America, 
and to South America in particular, is in- 





creasing, and our trade holding its own with 
that of rivals who are still infinitely behind 
us. In another portion of the volume the 
United States are named, as though they, 
rather than the Germans, were our successful 
commercial foes in South America: ‘ Their 
manufactures have already conquered the 
American shores of both oceans”; and a 
third British consul is made to add the 
words, “‘ We continue to lose ground.” It 
is, on the contrary, an extraordinary fact 
that the United States are not gaining 
ground in South America, and it is impossible 
to give scientific study to the economical 
circumstances of the moment without keep- 
ing steadily in view the maintenance of 
British commercial supremacy in the Latin- 
American world. 

M. Bérard is not completely to be trusted 
in his account of the historical rise of the 
New Imperialist doctrine. He names in 
five or six passages Sir Charles Dilke’s 
‘Greater Britain’ of 1868 as teaching the 
union of the British Empire against the 
world ; whereas the doctrine of that book 
included under the title ‘Greater Britain ’ 
the development of English laws and insti- 
tutions in the United States; and its 
author has opposed that ‘‘ Imperial Federa- 
tion” “beneath the banner of” which 
he is made, by M. Bérard, to march. 
Mr. John Morley, too, would repudiate a 
suggestion with regard to himself which is 
made on p. 37 of the translation. In some 
passages M. Bérard quotes from English 
originals, and his French version is retrans- 
lated, without verification, into English. 
No doubt the translator has checked the 
passages which he could find, but some have 
escaped discovery, with the result that they 
are obviously, though nominally quoted 
from the English, altered in the process. 
On the whole, the translation is meritorious, 
and pains have been bestowed upon the book. 
One of the few itive mistakes is in the 
use of the French term “ Anabaptists ”’ for 
our well-known Baptist body. Another is 
to be found in the phrase “language of 
Birmingham’s deputy,” the reference being 
to Mr. Chamberlain as a member of Parlia- 
ment. 


The House of Commons in 1906, published 
by the Pall Mall Press, is a useful handbook, 
with electoral factseyand portraits and 
biographies of members. It is no draw- 
back that some of the portraits are from 
photographs and others from  imagina- 
tive caricatures; or the caricatures are 
more like their subjects. In several cases 
members have provided photographs so 
ancient that a gentleman in late middle life 
is represen as a youth. In the case of 
hard-worked ministers it must be assumed 
that the photographs have been otherwise 
procured, for much later portraits of 
Mr. Haldane, for example, have appeared 
elsewhere than that figured in the handbook 
before us. It is a pity that this should be 
the case, as a good many of the members 
whose likenesses are in this volume cannot 
be recognized from the portraits given here. 
The opposite is the case with the caricatures. 
The unfortunate subjects of them may com- 
plain that their friends will know them. The 
only special feature of this volume, as com- 
pared with its rivals, which need be noted 
is that, The Pall Mall Gazette favouring 
redistribution of seats, the electoral figures 
are set forth so as to piove the necessity of 
such a measure, 








SHORT STORIES. 


Visionaries : a Book of Tales—Occult and 
Pagan, Mystical and Gothic. By James 
Huneker. (Werner Laurie.)—Here is a 





volume of short stories, with title and sub- 
title of an aggressively tantastic character 
which is a proclamation (one might almost 
say a war-whoop) of its claim to be what 
it is the present fashion to call “ mystical.” 
But to some the most mysterious thing 
about it will be the author’s nationality. 
He seems to have an Englishman’s know- 
ledge of England, an American’s knowledge 
of America, and a Frenchman’s knowledge 
of France. As a matter of fact, we know 
that he is a native of Philadelphia who has 
studied in France, and has taught music 
and written dramatic criticism in New York. 
Without this knowledge we should have 
fixed on his singular notions of humour as 
certainly Anglo-Saxon. 

The stories, despite their flamboyant sub- 
title, are of a type sufficiently familiar—the 
fantastic type illustrated by Edgar Poe and 
such German writers as Hoffmann and 
Wieland. The influence of Poe is evident 
enough; and Mr. Huneker might have 
copied also his moderation in titles. Poe 
never deemed it necessary to announce his 
stories by such a terrifying array of adjec- 
tives. We dare not conjecture which of 
the tales are specifically ‘‘ occult,” “‘ pagan,” 
or “‘ mystical.’”” There may be a difference 
between “ occult ’’ and “‘ mystical ”’ in their 
application to stories of this kind, but we 
have not discovered it; while “ pagan” 
might be used of the entire book—not 
least when its subjects are technically Chris- 
tian. They are clever stories, the work of 
an able man with a large variety of curious 
reading ; they aim at being “ weird,” and 
if morbidity could make them so, they 
would abundantly attain their end. They 
are morbid enough to have made Goethe 
blaspheme, and would have ravished the 
soul of Mephistopheles, and they are deca- 
dent to the core, with the latest decadence 
of Paris (the fount and origin of decadence). 
The preternatural is, in itself, morbid ; but 
the unwholesomeness of these tales is some- 
thing apart from their preternatural cha- 
racter. It is a gratuitous quality. Poe’s 
tales are morbid, sometimes horrible; but 
he was too good an artist, had too much 
imagination, to make them repulsive. It 
is defect of imagination which tries to create 
a sensation by the violent and mechanical 
means of sheer repulsion. Because the 
weird is always unnatural, it does not 
follow that the unnatural is always weird. 
Mr. Huneker seems to us to confound the 
unnatural with the preternatural, or at 
least to think that ono is essential to the 
other. Perhaps it is merely a grafting of 
Parisian decadence on the stock of Edgar 
Poe. Poe’s is a semi-insane world, in which 
nature, the senses, are morbidly heightened 
and acute. Parisian decadence wishes to 
invert and reverse nature. So in ‘ Vision- 
aries’ you have people possessed with dis- 
eased passion; people in whom a crazed 
sense performs the functions proper to other 
senses ; women always sensual and sinister ; 
men turned topsy-turvey and effeminate 
who all seem, morally, to be trying to stand 
on their heads ; love always animal; Judas 
Iscariot as a maligned person who was 
crucified as a substitute to save the Christ 
he repented having betrayed—a phantas- 
magoria of the perverted, like a landscape 
in water, but without its beauty. 

With all this straining after the repellent 
and lawless, the tales for the most part miss 
their designed effect. They are cleverly 
executed, with no insignificant portion of 
imagination ; yet with two or three excep- 
tions they fail to be uncanny. They are 
sensationally outside natural experience ; 
they produce an intensely disagreeable 
feeling; but they give one no shudder, 
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such as Poe could create with material 
that would be flat enough in other hands. 
There was human nature under the horror 
or the preternaturalness, and it was in the 
intimate realization of it as a natural experi- 
ence is realized, and the imaginative use of 
shadowy suggestion, that the power lay. 
Here that intimate imagination is lacking, 
no less than the suggestion—everything is 
said, and said with overplus, with elabora- 
tion. Only in ‘ The Spiral Road’ and ‘ The 
Eighth Deadly Sin’ is the note of uncanniness 
really and impressively touched. The latter 
{a series of visions evoked by the magical 
manipulation of suggestive scents) has a 
veritable thrill of horror, partly because it 
suggests more mystery than is expressed ; 
though even this is spoilt by a riotous 
elaboration of phrase. Virtuosity of diction, 
dear to the modern expert in prose, is fatal 
to the subtle and shadowy effects of the 
supernatural. Yet, setting aside this pur- 
suit of the weird, so hard of achievement, 
we confess that the tales are very well 
written, with a finished mastery over the 
form of the short story ; and some are purely 
a a mera of human types. ‘A 
ock Sun,’ ‘ A Sentimental Rebellion,’ and 
the opening tale belong to this class; and 
here Mr. Huneker is entirely successful. 
They are well observed and skilfully con- 
structed. But in theeerie tale the imagina- 
tion which cannot be denied him does not, 
we think, go far enough; or perhaps it is 
overweighted by culture. Which is it ? 
The Blue Peter. By Morley Roberts. 
4{Eveleigh Nash.)—Under an excellent title 
Mr. Roberts groups five stories, all relating 
to the sea. He describes them as “sea 
comedies,” but they might with better 
justification be dubbed sea farces. The 
author has an obvious familiarity with ships 
and shipmen, and on occasion can scatter 
nautical slang among his readers to their be- 
wilderment. However, this intimate know- 
ledge of a sailor’s life and language has not 
inspired Mr. Roberts to write seriously and 
realistically. He is out for a lark in this 
book, and a lark he has. The first tale 
relates how the ill-treated captain and mates 
of the Nemesis turned on their owners, who 
misguidedly went to sea with them; the 
second describes how the crew of the En- 
chantress turned on her bullying captain. 
The third—more frankly farcical—tells of 
the wreck of the Swan, and of the iceberg 
on which the crew were crowded, and of the 
superhuman luck and spirit of Capt. Spink. 
Capt. Spink is something of a figure, and it 
seems a pity that he should be ruffling it in 
unadulterated farce. Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
methods are broad. He shoulders his way 
along; he splashes ahead. He is magnifi- 
cently indifferent to his medium, so long as 
he can keep going. And the lordliness of 
his tone is as great as Mr. Kipling’s. A 
brisk and vivid writer, with a sense of 
character, he never really does himself 
justice. These stories certainly do not do 
im justice, but they are essentially readable. 


The Measure of Life, by Frances Campbell 
(Chapman & Hall), is a collection of studies 
—from the point of view mainly of Celtic 
mysticism—in that class of subjects to 
which the adjective “supernatural” is 
broadly, though inaccurately applied. They 
are frequently marked by much _ beauty 
both of thought and expression, but the 
author was perhaps ill-advised in intro- 
ducing any admixture of realism; for 
while her symbolical personages, such as 
the “ master of illusion,” are charming, her 
contemporary characters, whether English 
ladies or Irish peasants, do not entirely 

conviction. This criticism does not, 
however, hold good with regard to the still- 





life of the picture, which testifies to an inti- 
mate and sympathetic acquaintance with 
Irish landscape, and to a notable gift of 
description. As the most finished of the 
short stories here we should select ‘The 
Ship of Heaven,’ an appealing fragment of 
dream-life, and ‘The Church of the Four 
Winds.’ 


The House of Riddles. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Hutchinson & Co.)—More stories 
than the one which gives its name to this 
volume are included in it. We regret to 
say that we find in them little to praise, 
and there is as a rule more than this to say 
of works by this writer. But here of cha- 
racter or incident we find not much of 
interest. 


Tales of the Fish Patrol. By Jack London. 
(Heinemann.)—Mr. London is_ prolific— 
dangerously so, perhaps; but he continues 
to give good measure of adventure in his 
stories. This collection consists of seven, 
all dealing with the work of the fish patrol, 
a sort of maritime police force, in San 
Francisco Bay. The laws regarding the 
pursuit of fish on the Pacific coast are 
stringent and comprehensive, their principal 
object being the prevention of the reckless 
decimation of young fish. That the laws 
are needed is sufficiently shown by these 
stories of the devices adopted and the risks 
run in evading them by the wild tribe of 
Greeks, Chinese, and other alien fishermen 
who make the bay their hunting-ground, 
and defiance of the patrol their business. 
The tales are told in the first person, as 
by one who, as a lad, worked with the patrol 
and met with various more or less exciting 
adventures. Mr. London’s style has of late 
shown marked signs of a chastening process. 
He progresses. His gift for description and 
for easy narrative is undeniable. This is 
better work than ‘ The Game,’ his last book. 


Terriens is a volume of Normandy tales, 
partly in dialect, by M. Jean Revel, whose 
previous writings include two volumes of 
the same kind. They are full of observation 
and humour, coarse, and strong. The pub- 
lisher is Charpentier (Fasquelle). 


Some Parisians, acquainted neither with 
the Commonwealth nor with Australian 
literature, have been attracted by the stories 
contained in M. Paul Warrego’s A l’ Autre 
Bout du Monde (Librairie Universelle). 
They are a pale copy of some of the powerful 
tales contained in the weekly newspapers 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane. No 
care has been taken to prevent gross errors, 
and we find, for example, “‘ black-traker ”’ 
and “un ‘cooce’’’ within three lines. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In The Source of the Blue Nile (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) Dr. A. J. Hayes recounts his 
adventures, such as they were, when in 
1902 he accompanied, as its medical officer, 
the surveying party sent by the Anglo- 
Egyptian Government to Lake Tsana, in 
Abyssinia, and the valley of the Atbara. 
His own experiences appear to have been 
unimportant and uninteresting, relating 
chiefly to the shooting of game and the 
collection of entomological specimens for 
museums, when he was not doctoring the 
patients about whose ailments he gives 
detailed information, unpleasant to most 
laymen, and not precise enough to satisfy 
men of science. But he has a happy knack 
in quotation, and cleverly ekes out his bald 
statements about Abyssinian customs and 
institutions, geography, and other physical 
conditions by well-chosen extracts from the 





evidence of earlier and more explicit tra- 
vellers, from the sixtcenth-century Alvarez 
down to Mr. Augustus Wylde and Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, and especially from Baker, 
Mansfield Parkyns, Hormuzd Rassam, and 
Stecker. The ‘Note on the Religion, Cus- 
toms, &c., of Abyssinia,’ which fills the last 
third of the volume, consists almost entirely 
of such extracts. 


Pror. CattieR has_ published through 
Larcier of Brussels an Etude sur la Situation 
de V’ Etat Indépendant du Congo, a book 
which must be taken with Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
‘Civilisation in Congoland’ as giving all 
the facts with regard to the Congo State. 
The publication by a distinguished Belgian 
of a truthful volume on the subject is an 
historical event of importance. Hitherto 
there has been an attempt to represent the 
writing of those who have been horrified by 
the recent history of the Congo State as 
being inspired either by Protestant mission- 
aries, British and American, or by interested 
Liverpool merchants. M. Cattier deals with 
the matter as a scientific observer of so- 
called white colonization among black 
tropical races, and shows, as has been well 
shown on many occasions by Mr. E. D. 
Morel, that the Congo State, founded though 
it was on philanthropic principles, has 
violated well-known laws, with consequences 
which were inevitable. The responsibility 
of the United States—whose treaty is relied 
on to show that the Congo State is an 
independent Power, which was actually in 
existence before the first European Con- 
ference regulated its affairs—and the respon- 
sibility of our own Government, are s0 
marked in the history of the Congo State 
that doctrines of non-intervention are 
inapplicable. Every English and American 
reader of M. Cattier should realize the fact 
that he is one of those who are directly 
responsible for the creation and maintenance 
of the state of things described. M. Cattier 
shows how a different view of the labour of 
the black, and of the future of the black, 
has grown up in Africa, and especially in the 
Congo State, from any which can be justified 
by any creed or ethical rule; and, although 
the recent commission of inquiry has pointed 
out the horrors of the situation, which had 
been denied previously by all official Belgians, 
M. Cattier points out that, as regards the 
conception formed of the negro, that com- 
mission itself ‘succumbed to the conta- 
gion.” He also proves that there has never 
existed in the history of the world aay other 
Government so completely fulfilling the 
conditions of an absolute monarchy, resting 
solely upon one man’s will or caprice— 
Governors and Secretaries of State being 
but his “blind instruments.” He relates 
the creation of the Private Domain and 
of the Crown Domain, and shows the 
investment in Belgium of the enormous 
sums of money which the Domain of 
the Congo Crown has produced. He 
briefly names the expenditure of immense 
secret funds upon press biibery and upon 
what he calls paid ‘ legal opinions” and 
shows that it is thus that “ the cry of suffer- 
ing and the supplications of the native 
millions have been lost in the silence of the 
equatorial forest.” The charge is one of 
tremendous weight. It is virtually a direct 
impeachment—for deliberate slavery, under- 
taken for personal gain, carried to the point 
of extermination of millions of people—of 
the King of the Belgians, published by a 
distinguished Belgian, in Belgium, and it is 
all the more forcible for the quiet style in 
which the grey language of the author 
states the tacts. The conclusion, for ex- 
ample, of the chapter on the Domain of the 
Crown is that its development has been by 
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‘** forced labour applied with such extreme vigour 
as to decimate the population. It is without doubt 
the pitiless application of the system which decided 
the King-Sovereign to take the strictest possible 
precautions to prevent the public from being able 
to estimate the revenue which he has drawn from 
the Crown Domain.” 

The only doubt which has arisen in the mind 
of the reviewer in reading the pages of Prof. 
Cattier concerns the principle of concessions. 
He has damaged the whole system upon 
which the concession companies rest almost 
as heavily as has Mr. Morel, but he comes 
to the somewhat weak conclusion that it is 
possible to take precautions which may 
cause the vices of the system to disappear, 
and he thinks that a strong clause breaking 
the concession, “if acted on and enforced,”’ 
. would be satisfactory. We know by our 
own British experience the difficulty of 
acting on such a clause. 


THE astonishing flood of?garden* books 
has ceased, and one can hardly regret the 
shrinking of a flood which brought with it 
an ill-assorted collection of sticks and straws, 
odds and ends which it would need the 
energy of a bower-bird to admire or put to 
profitable use. Some of these fashionable 
‘horticulturists’’ could write, but knew 
nothing of gardening; others could garden, 
but had not mastered the principles of 
grammar, much less of rhetoric; a few had 
a sense of humour, while the majority 
persisted in cumbering the ground with 
irritating and irrelevant human characters. 
In The Heart of a Garden (Moring) Mrs. 
Marriott Watson is both humoursome and 
practical. Her prose is a fund off fancies 
new and old, varied with some excellent 
verse of a quality which is well known to 
our readers. The result is one of the prettiest 
books we have seen for many a day. The 
pictures alone of flowers and gardens are 
things of real beauty. The prose is full of 
happy touches, wilful and wistful by turns. 
But the book has charm—that is the essen- 
tial point. Charm is sauciness chastened 
or educated, as Aristotle said, and it is the 
lack of any such restraint that makes some 
modern wilfulness tiresome. Mrs. Watson 
often has “‘ no other than a woman’s reason,” 
she takes this and that to be so because she 
likes it so; but she has the humour to see 
that one’s flower may be another’s weed. 
No point or thought is tortured; all is 
lightly said, and not the less serious for that. 

** A chaque oiseau son nid est beau, and there is 

no extant branch of ‘the fancy’ but has its own 
peculiar fads to foster, as tiresome, perhaps, as the 
nursery’s—or the lover’s—little language to the 
detached observer.” 
It is clear, at least, that the writer loves 
the birds as few do. She lets her trapped 
tits go, to the undoing of the strawberries ; 
she writes better about the blackbird than 
anybody else; and her fancies for barbaric 
colour and other delights of romance will 
please many as well as herself. Perhaps 
there is a superabundance of literary remi- 
niscence here and there, but the general 
effect is one of admirable unity, not without 
some sly hits at the authors recalled. Never, 
at any rate, do we feel that obsession of 
odd words in wrong places which seems the 
secret of much modern style. The impres- 
sion we have is that of a genuine and sensi- 
tive personality, giving the quintessence of 
such talk as might be evoked in the best of 
talking places by an understanding com- 
panion—one who knew birds and flowers 
and was not afraid of his fancy, as serious 
persons often are. 


Tuscan Folk-lore and Sketches. By Isa- 
bella M. Anderton. (Arnold Fairbairns.)— 
Mrs. Anderton, the author of this delightful 
collection of Tuscan sketches, was, as we are 
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told by her brothers in a modest biographical 


note, born at Lower Clapton in 1858, and 
was educated at the school kept by her 
father, where boys and girls were taught 
together, after the manner now followed by 
many American schools. Among _ those 
educated there were the children of the 
German poet Freiligrath. Miss Anderton 
taught for four years in the school, but owing 
to weak health had to take rest. In 1883 
she went to Italy, where she began her 
Italian studies. In 1887 she was obliged 
to go to the Apennines to recruit, and it 
was while staying there that she heard these 
stories from the peasants, by whom she 
was received with the kindest hospitality. 
Recollections of Napoleon III. and Victor 
Emmanuel are included, and one old woman, 
whose husband had served in Napoleon’s 
“summer excursion to Moscow,” “firmly 
believed that le petit caporal had perished 
miserably at Moscow pickled in a barrel of 
salt.” The sketches include ‘A Wedding 
in the Pistoiese,’ and a visit to a villa where 
olive oil was made. The proprietor was a 
man of antiquarian and artistic tastes, and 
being a lover of Latin inscriptions, had over 
the door the legend “‘ Parva domus magna 
quies.”” There is also a description of the 
Florentine Calcio. The little volume includes 
an account of a month in Elba, translations, 
and other studies. 

In 1890 Isabella Anderton was married 
to Rodolfo Debarbieri, and lived in Florence 
to the close of her short life. She died there 
in December, 1904, and was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery of the Allori, ‘‘ amid 
the sunny olive-clad hills she loved so well.” 
In her love for Italy and its people she 
reminds us of Elizabeth Bairett Browning, 
who “made her poetry a golden band between 
Italy and England.” 


Portraits of the Eighteenth Century, Historic 
and Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Part I. translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 
Part II. translated by G. Burnham Ives. 
(Putnam’s Sons.)—In these two comely 
volumes, compiled from ‘Causeries du 
Lundi,’ ‘ Portraits de Femmes,’ and ‘ Por- 
traits Littéraires, we have yet another 
proof of the fascination which eighteenth- 
century France has of late years exercised 
upon publishers, and presumably also upon 
the public. The charm of these incompar- 
able essays cannot, in its fullness, survive 
divorce from the original language. Further, 
we can hardly expect to find perfect French 
rendered by English equally perfect. The 
ideal translator is rare, and we fear that 
his devotion meets with inadequate reward. 
It is the more reasonable and more gracious 
course frankly to acknowledge the merit 
possessed by such versions as those now 
before us in giving generally the correct 
sense of the original and avoiding flagrant 
errors of taste. It would certainly be im- 
possible to mistake them for anything but 
translations, and translations of a rather 
literal order, the difficult phrases being 
representd more often by a word-for-word 
rendering than by a corresponding English 
idiom, and this is especially the case in the 
portion undertaken by Mr. Burnham Ives, 
whose name is less familiar to us than that 
of his coadjutor. The great body of readers, 
however, is scarcely likely to quarrel with 
these defects of style, and the subject-matter 
remains as interesting as ever. The numer- 
ous and attractive illustrations are generally 
taken from fairly authentic sources, and 
both binding and letterpress are satisfactory. 


Matsya: the Romance of an Indian 


Elephant,, by Warren Killingworth (Wells 
Gardner & Co.), is the story of a young 
elephant of lineage, whose immediate relations 





were, however, so far fallen in“the world as 
to be reduced to the labour of hauling teak. 
But Matsya had ideas, and yearned to be a 
rajah’s elephant, and walk in procession 
with a jewelled howdah cn his back, as his 
grandfather had done before him. To this 
glory he soon attained, by a fortunate 
chance ; but he had scarcely time to plume 
himself on his exalted position before he 
was kidnapped, and, after various vicissi- 
tudes, shipped to England, where he be- 
came a circus elephant. But the rajah’s 
chief mahout, whom Matsya loved, tracked 
him to the very arena, and brought him 
home in triumph. It is pleasantly told, if 
with no particular distinction of style; and 
though we are unable to assert that the 
author has an insight into elephant life and 
character, he at least succeeds in making 
his big beasts humanly interesting. The 
attractiveness of the book is considerably 
enhanced by the illustrations, which are 
both well done and effective. 


Tue Librairie Hachette & Cie. publish a 
new edition of M. Ernest Daudet’s La Terreur 
Blanche, mentioned by us on its first appear- 
ance twenty-eight years ago. It is interest- 
ing at the moment, for the first part of this 
history of the south of France during the 
Hundred Days and the later part of 1815 
goes over the ground of d’Hautpoul, named 
by us in our review of the recently published 
memoir of that general. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Manage- 
ment (Ward & Lock), in spite of much imi- 
tative competition, still remains the sheet 
anchor of happy domesticity. Successive 
editions have more than quadrupled the 
size of the original book of 1861; indeed, 
it is to be hoped that, so far as mere bulk is 
concerned, a culminating point has been 
reached. The edition now before us, with 
its 2,050 pages, theoretical, practical, and 
scientific, on every branch of domestic 
science, measures five inches across the 
back, and requires an Amazonian hand to 
support its weight. New coloured plates, 
photographic reproductions, and entirely 
new type give the requisite freshness to this 
household classic ; while the inclusion of a 
chapter on chafing-dish and casserole cookery 
and on electric appliances in the kitchen 
proves that it has been brought thoroughly 
up to date. We note also that the chauffeur 
is not forgotten under ‘ Domestic Servants 
and their Duties.’ 


The Lyceum Annual, 1906 (Lyceum Press, 
128, Piccadilly), published by the Lyceum 
Club “ as a venture in international periodi- 
cals,” is written in English, French, German, 
Dutch, and Italian, and has on_ its list 
of contributors Brada, Katharine Tynan, 
Mrs. Mary E. Mann, the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, and other  well- 
known writers. Its most marked charac- 
teristic is, perhaps, the complete absence 
of the note of militant feminism. Next 
to this we are struck by the prevailing 
tone of sadness. This is _ especially 
observable in the generally sympathetic 
and graceful stories contributed from the 
Continent, scarcely one of which can be 
called cheerful reading. The literary level 
maintained throughout is high, and none of 
the items is without merit. The two which 
most appeal to us are a short poem by a 
New Zealand author, Jessie Mackay, and a 
descriptive article (by no means melancholy) 
on ‘ An Outpost of Ireland,’ by Martin Ross. 


Tue issue of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February under Mr. Bullen’s control is 
excellent, combining things new and old. 
The first article is concerned with ‘The 
Pepysian Treasures,’ the next with ‘Some 
Recollections of George Gissing,’ in which 
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the writer holds a poorer opinion of his 
later works than we have expressed. ‘ The 
Real &Claverhouse’ is another article of 
interest, followed by a rendering from 
Propertius. ‘Correspondence’ and ‘ Retro- 
spective Reviews’ are further features of a 
capital revival. We notice that most of the 
articles are unsigned. Should they not have 
some device or letter to mark their authors, 
which would represent a personality without 
giving away its secret ? 
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one, Vol. IL, edited by J. W. Willis-Bund_and W. 

age. 
Geography and Travel. 

Keene (H. G.), Here and There, Memories Indian and Other, 
10/6 net. 

Pratt (A. E.), Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals, 


16/ net. 
Philology. 

Ellis (R.), A Bodleian MS. of Copa, Moretum, and other 
Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana, 1/ net. 

Pope (Rev. G. U.), A Handbook of the Tamil Language, 
Part V., 6/ net. 

Sa‘di, of Shiraz, The Benefits of Kindness, being the Second 
Book of the Bistan, translated by G. 8. A. Ranking, 2/ 


net. 
School-Books. 

Bell’s First French Reader, by R. P. Atherton, 1/ 

Fis Merlino, the Vision of Merlino, translated by R. A. S. 
Macalister, 1/3 net. 

Nature Reader for Senior Students, edited by Sir J. Cock- 
burn and E. E. Speight, 2/ net. 

Plato, Thertetus and Philebus, translated by H. F. 
Carlill, 3/6 net. 

Yonge (C. M.), A Book of Golden Deeds, Part II., 1/ 

Science, 

American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XXVIII., No. 1, 6/ 

British Ornithologists’ Club Report, edited by W. R. Ogilvie- 
Grant, Vol. XVIL., 6/ net. 

Brown (E.) Races of Domestic Poultry, 6/ net. 

Bulkley (L. D.), On the Relations of Diseases of the Skin to 
Internal Disorders, 6/6 net. 

Bulletins of the United States National Museum: No. 54, 
Monograph on the Isopods of North America, by 
Harriet Richardson; No. 55, a Contribution to the 
Oceanography of the Pacific, by J. M. Flint. 

Dangerfield (J. E.), Brass and Iron Founding, 6d. net. 

Darwin (C.), The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants, 
Popular Edition, 2/6 net. 

Ebbard (R. J.) and Vogt (F. W.), The Bedrock of Health, 
10/ net. 

Fowler (R. S.), The Operating Room and the Patient, 10/ 


net. 

Fruhwald (F.), Reference Handbook of the Diseases of 
Children, 18/ net. 

Giles (A. E.), Gynzecological Diagnosis, 7/6 net. 

Guenther (C.), Darwinism and the Problems of Life, trans- 
lated from Third Edition by J. McCabe, 12/6 net. 

Kempe (H. R.), The Engineer's Year-Book of Formule, 
1906, 12mo, leather, 8/ 

Kinzbrunner (C.) Construction of Electric Machines and 
Apparatus, Part L, 2/6 net. 

Lamb (H.), Hydrodynamics, Third Edition, 20/ net. 

Love (A. E. H.), A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity, Second Edition, 18/ net. 

Martin (G. H.) and Jones (E.), A Three Years’ Course of 
Practical Chemistry, Third Year, 2/ 

Muir (T.), The Theory of Determinants in the Historical 
Order of Development, Second Edition, 17/ net. 

Powell (E. C.) Making Poultry Pay, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Renshaw (G.), More Natural History Essays, 6/ net. 

Shepperson (W.), Field to Dairy, 2/ net. 

General Literature. 

Acorn (The), No. IL, 2/6 net. 

Askew (A. and C.), Jennifer Pontefracte, 6/ 

Bartram (G.), Lads of the Fancy, 6/ 

Boyd (M. 8.), The Misses Make-Believe, 6/ 

Bradby (G. F.), Dick, a Story without a Plot, 3/6 

Carr (M. E.), The Poison of Tongues, 6/ 

Chambers (R. W.), A Young Man in a Hurry, and other 
Stories, 6/ 

Connolly (J. B.), The Deep Sea’s Toll, 6/ 

Elliott (E.), Barr and Son, 6/ net. 

Emanuel (C.) and Joseph (E. M.), How to Choose a House 
and How to Take and Keep It, 3/6 net. 

Everett-Green (E.), Lady Elizabeth and the Juggernaut, 6/ 

Eyre (A.), The Girl in Waiting, 6/ 

Gissing (A.), The Master of Pinsmead, 6/ 

Hart’s Annual Army List for 1906, 8vo, 21/ 

Hume (Fergus), The Mystery of the Shadow, 3/6 

Hyatt (A. H.), The Pocket George Mac Donald, 2/ net. 

Kildare (O.), The Wisdom of the Simple, 4/6 net. 

Lawson (T. W.), Frenzied Finance, 6/ 

Lorimer (A.), The Author’s Progress, or, the Literary Book 
of the Road, 5/ net. 

Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory, 19v6, 2 

Morley (J.). Literary Essays, 7/6 net. 

Ohnet (G.), The Poison Dealer, trans. by F. Rothwell, 6/ 

Rickert (E.), Folly, 6/ 

Rifle Exercises Made Easy, 6d. net. 

Sidey (A. C.), Mnemonics in a Nutshell, Third Edition, 
1/ net. 

Smith (J.) and Sutton (J. W.), The Secret of the Sphinx, 6/ 

Thackeray (W. M.), The New Sketch-Book, edited by R. 8. 
Garnett, 7/6 net. 

Thorne (G.), First It was Ordained, 6/ 

Thurston (E. T.), Traffic, the Story of a Faithful Woman, 6/ 

Time of Terror (A), 6/ 

Tweedale (V.), Lady Sarah's Son, 6/ 

Warden (F.), The Real Mrs. Daybrook, 6/ 

Watson (E. H. Lacon), Christopher Deane, New Edition, 3/6 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), The High Toby, 6/ 

Webling (Peggy), Blue Jay, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Dibelius (M.), Die Lade Jahves, 3m. 60. 
Klostermann (E.), Eusebius’ Werke, Vol. IV., 9m. 
Seeberg (A.), Die beiden Wege u. das Aposteldekret, 2m. 50. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
Corot et son CEuvre: Cent Planches, 100fr. 
Duret (T.), Manet, son Histoire et son (Euvre, 3fr. 50. 
Huard (C.), Paris, Province, Etranger: Dessins, 3fr. 50. 
Jahrbuch der Ko6niglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 

Vol. XXVIL. Part 

Stradonitz (K. v.), Die griechische Skulptur, 4m. 50. 
Toulouse-Lautrec : Vingt-deux Dessins, 200fr. 
Ve!azquez (Diego): Cinquante Planches, 100fr. 
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CHAUCER: “PRESTES THRE” OR 
“PREST ESTRE” ? 


Ir is somewhat surprising that among 
the many students of Chaucer who have 
stumbled against the “ prestes thre” in 
the ‘ Prologue’ of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ 
not a single one, to my knowledge, has 
ever tried to amend the reading of this 
passage. That there was one priest, not 
three, in the retinue of the prioress is 
evident, not only from the fact that Chaucer 
gives us the tale of the nun’s priest, but also 
from the number of the pilgrims who met 
at the Tabard Inn on the eve of the famous 
journey. Chaucer tells us expressly that 
they were thirty in all, himself included. 
Now a simple addition of the characters 
mentioned in the ‘ Prologue’ will show that 
they would have been thirty-two if the 
prioress had really been accompanied by 
three priests. We may therefore dismiss 
at once, as utterly impossible, the reading 
of the manuscripts. Instead of “ prestes 
thre,” I would suggest “ prest estré,” a 
phrase which sounds very much like the 
one I am objecting to. Estré is an adjective 
derived from estre, a noun much used both 
in the singular and plural number, not only 
by French writers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but by Chaucer himself. 
We read in ‘ The Legend of Good Women’ 
(1. 1715), 

The husbond knew the estres well and fyne ; 
and in ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ (A. 1971), 

Lyk to the estres of the grisly place ; 
nor are these the only passages that could 
be quoted. In modern French the noun 
étre, in its plural form, is often used with 
the meaning of “ whereabouts,” “ins and 
outs” of a place, chiefly of a house. In 
medieval French the same word occurs 
more frequently than now, and with a 
greater variety of acceptations ; but what- 
ever the shades may be, the dominant 
idea is always that of home, interior, privacy. 
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By “ prest estré”’ we must therefore under- 
stand a presbyter domesticus, what the 
French call an auménier. The following 
passage of ‘ Lancelot du Lac’ (iii. f. 23), 
quoted by Lacurne de Ste. Palaye, throws a 
good pee f of light on the subject :— 


‘*Tl se fist 4 lui confesser de tous les péchez dont 
il se sentoit coupable vers Dieu ; si lui demanda /e 
chappellain de son estre ; et il lui compta toute sa 
vie.” 

The line which immediately precedes the 
one we have just now been considering has 
also, it seems, been tampered with. As it 
appears in the manuscripts, it does not 
stand on its legs, being two syllables short. 
It is highly probable that the word which 
has been suppressed clashed in some way 
or other with the “ prestes thre,” and on 
this supposition I would suggest the follow- 
ing reading :— 

A nonne and eke a prest with hire hadd she, 

Who was hir chagulcine and prest estre. 
“Clerk”? might be substituted for ‘‘ prest”’ 
in the first line. 

If it be objected that all the manuscripts 
which have come down to us have “ prestes 
thre,’’ I would submit that all these manu- 
scripts were probably copied from one 
another, or that, at any rate, they were 
reproductions of the same original, in which 
case the guilty party would be poor Adam 
Scrivener, in whom Chaucer himself does 
not seem to have had unbounded confidence. 

My emendation of the first line I give 
for what it is worth, and I confess I do not 
attach great importance to it ; but the sub- 
stitution of “ prest estre” for “ prestes 
thre’ I cannot help considering a marked 
improvement of the text. 

V. Kastner. 








ANCIENT COAL-FIELDS IN 
IRELAND. 


Willesden, February 19th, 1906. 

In the interests of historical truth, and as 
a point of economic interest, will you allow 
me to point out an error into which your 
reviewer falls when criticizing the Rev. 
W. Carrigan’s ‘History of Ossory’? While 
blaming the author for not dwelling upon 
the Wandesforde family as a distinguished 
Ossorian house, the review in question 
ay gives to Christopher Wandes- 
orde, pioneer of the name in Ireland, the 
entire credit for establishing the coal 
industry of Kilkenny and Queen’s County— 
of discovering, in fact, ‘“‘Ireland’s only 
coal-field.”” This is far from being the truth. 
Never, at any time, a notable race in Ireland, 
the Wandesfordes can lay no claim to having 
sunk these ancient mines. Long before 
Christopher Wandesforde, through favour 
of Strafford, obtained control of the terri- 
tory of “Idough, otherwise O’Brenan,” 
coal was mined there by the original pro- 
rietors, the O’Brenans. This can be seen 
rom an article on the district, by that 
excellent antiquary the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
in vol. i. of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, wherein many documents from the 
muniment room of the Marquess of Ormonde 
are quoted ; and in a more recent series of 
gopers, founded upon the Irish Public 

’ 


by Mr. Geo: Dames Burtchaell, 
in the Kilkenny Moderator. So far from 
Christopher Wandesforde having found 


Idough, or North Ossory, undeveloped, and 
the coal lying “on the surface” (as your 
reviewer would have us believe), there were 
a dozen mines at least in full working order 
in 1632, when the Leinster Inquisitions were 





taken for the district, and several of the 
O’Brenans are set down as being 

of “ coal-pitts, &c.’’ Iron also was mined, 
and worked by the O’Brenans to a consider- 
able extent ; as can be seen from the very 
monograph on the Wandesforde family 
quoted by your reviewer. At p. 275 of this 
work (by Mr. H. B. MacCall) is given a 
deed of transfer, by Mrs. Blanchville to 
Christopher Wandesforde, of “‘one .ancient 
furnace and one forge anciently erected for 
the making and casting of iron,” in the 
territory of ‘‘ Idough, otherwise O’Brenan,” 
and of another similar furnace “ called 
Clannagharet, with all the appurtenances, 
coal places, mine places, forges, bellows, 
and all manner of tools belonging to the 
said ironworks.”’ This is dated March 3lst, 
1635, which was before Christopher Wandes- 
forde effected what is euphemistically 
termed a “purchase” of Idough and its 
20,000 acres; and, as it may be noted, the 
mining works are described in the deed as 
“ancient.” 

On his death-bed Sir Christopher Wandes- 
forde, evidently remorseful, bequeathed a 
large sum to the chief members of the 
O’Brenan clan; but the payment of this 
conscience money was evaded, after a long 
Chancery contest, in the reign of William ITI. 

GERALD BRENAN. 








‘NEW COLLECTED RHYMES.’ 
St. Andrews. 

I HEARTILY agree with the praise which 
the reviewer of my ‘ New Collected Rhymes ’ 
gives to a piece called ‘ The Food of Fiction.’ 
It is charming. But it is not by me. The 
‘Rhymes’ were printed from a copy of a 
manuscript collection of my verses made by 
a friend, who had inserted several things 
which I detected as non mea poma. But 
‘The Food of Fiction’ I supposed to be my 
own till a lady told me that it was hers, and 
that it had appeared in ‘ The Sign of the 
Ship’ in Longman’s Magazine. Then I 
remembered the circumstances. Unfortun- 
ately, this was the lady’s one flight in song. 

I am sorry to say that another piece in 
the volume is by another lady: critical 
readers may detect it if they can. In excuse 
I can only plead the example of Sir Walter 
Scott, who not only appropriated and pub- 
lished as his own some lines by a very different 
person, but attributed Cleveland’s song in 
* The Pirate ’ to Byron, and announced that 
in a collection of his minor pieces published 
about 1818, he did not pretend to know 
exactly which were due to his fancy and 
which to his memory. 

Ialsolong since accused Mr. Austin Dobson 
of the authorship of verses of which he proved 
me to have been guilty. A. Lane. 








‘MELANGES NICOLE.’ 


Ir is the laudable custom in continental 
universities, when a professor attains a 
certain length of years or of academic 
service, to present to him a volume of short 
papers more or less connected with the sub- 
ject of his teaching, and written by his 
colleagues and pupils. Such a Festschrift 
is now before us, and was compiled in honour 
of M. Jules Nicole, Professor of Greek 
Philology at the University of Geneva. 

M. Nicole, who was a pupil of M. Michel 
Bréal at the Paris Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
has just completed thirty years’ tenure of 
the chair he adorns, and is well known as 
the editor of, among other things, Menander’s 
Tewpyés. Among the sixty contributors to 





the volume are such well-known scholars 
as MM. Michel Bréal, René Cagnat, Louis 
Havet, Théophile Homolle, and Gaston 
Maspero, from France; Profs. Déorpfeld, 
Furtwangler, Wiedemann, and Helbig, and 
Dr. Karl Wessely, from Germany and Austria ; 
Profs. Comparetti and Vitelli, from Italy ; 
and Profs. Cavvadias, Spiridion Lambros, 
Tsountas, and Zenghelis, from Greece ; while 
America is worthily represented by Prof. 
Goodspeed; Great Britain by Mr. Cony- 
beare, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, Dr. Mahaffy, 
Prof. Smyly, and Dr. Tyrrell ; and the Swiss 
universities of Bale, Geneva, and Zurich by 
a solid phalanx headed by the veteran Paul 
Oltramare. Russia, Holland, Belgium, and 
Bohemia also figure in the list of contributors, 
the only university of the first rank which 
is not represented being Cambridge. The 
whole book is excellently illustrated and 
got up, and reflects great credit on MM. W. 
Kiindig, of Geneva, from whose press it 
issues. 

It is somewhat difficult to pick out any 
articles for special mention where all are so 
good, but among those of general interest 
we may perhaps notice Prof. Dérpfeld’s 
painstaking essay on the ‘ Verbrennung und 
Bestattung der Toten im alten Griechenland.’ 
Following therein his countrymen Bottiger 
and Becker, he will have it that in all ages 
the Greeks burnt instead of burying their 
dead. Even in the tombs of the Mycenzan 
age he can, he thinks, find traces that the 
corpse was ‘“‘ passed through fice” before 
being laid to rest ; and in the Homeric and 
the classical periods he considers the literary 
evidence too clear to be gainsaid. He does 
not think that the body was in all cases 
utterly consumed, as in modern cremations, 
but considers that it was always exposed 
to the fire before the interment of the bones. 
The subject is important, because burial 
customs are among the most enduring things 
in this world, any peculiarity in this respect 
being generally a far better test of race 
than religion or language, and the burning 
of the dead is therefore one proof the more 
that the people who made the graves of 
Mycenean, and even of “ prehistoric,” 
times were really the ancestors of the classical 
Greeks. On the other hand, the argument 
cuts both ways, and the very speedy aban- 
donment in Christian times of the hygienic 
practice of cremation for the Semitic custom 
of burying the dead without any attempt to 
guard against decay demands more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. That 
this was not at first due to Christian teaching 
may be gathered from Cicero’s statement 
that interment, and not cremation of the 
dead, was the practice of the Cornelian gens 
down to the time of Sulla. 


Another remarkable article is that by 
M. Francotte, of the University of Liége, 
on the distributions of bread in Greek cities. 
The question of corn imports seems to have 
been as pressing with the Greeks as it has 
lately become with us, and in Athens-in 
particular the foreign corn imported was 
more than double the home production of 
all Attica. So long as she maintained her 
maritime supremacy she seems to have 
made up the deficiency for the most part 
with the strong hand; and when she lost 
the command of the seas the assurance of @ 

ood market was sufficient to atiract corn 
rom Sicily, Egypt, and the Bosphorus. By 
a law of Antigonus, which seems to M. 
Francotte to be our chief source of infor- 
mation on the subject, all grain brought 
into the Pirzeus had to be taken to the 
Athenian Agora, and there the price as 
well as the quality was strictly under the 
control of the sitophylaces and other magis- 
trates. But if, in spite of this, the price 
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became so high as to be prohibitive for the 
poorer classes, it was the custom of the 
rich to make a distribution under cost price. 
Whether this was always due to strictly 
charitable intentions, M. Francotte is in- 
clined to doubt, being rather of opinion 
that it was, in fact, a form of tax, by which 
those who had made much money by the 
purchase of corn abandoned to their fellow- 
citizens a share of the profits that they well 
knew they would.not be allowed to keep. 
However that may be, it soon degenerated 
into the distribution of corn gratis; and 
as many other cities hastened to follow the 
example of Athens, it was not long before 
this custom extended to Asia Minor and the 
colonies. And all this, it should be noticed, 
took place while Greece was more or less free. 
Afterwards, when it became incorporated in 
the Roman system, the emperors did not 
see their way to withdraw the privileges 
which the cities, in the time of their liberty, 
had granted to their poorer citizens. 


More technical than either of these essays 


is that of M. Le Coultre, of Neuchatel, on 
the pronunciation of Latin in the days of 
Charlemagne. He begins by pointing out 
that at the time of the great emperor’s 
coronation classical learning had fallen to 
its lowest pitch in the West, and that it 
was only in Italy and the British Isles that 
some shred of organized teaching of Latin 
remained. Alcuin came to Charlemagne, 
he reminds us, from York, and it is to his 
teaching that he attributes the revival of 
the study of Latin in France. He thinks, 
too, that from his treatise ‘ De Orthographia ’ 
can be recovered a great part of the pro- 
nunciavion of Latin in his time, although he 
does not think it affords any hint as to the 
debated pronunciation of ¢ as k before the 
first three vowels. As to the vowels them- 
selves, he is of opinion that all the diphthongs 
had disappeared from the spoken tongue 
with the single exception of au, which was 
still used as a very open o. The e and the 2 
had also become assimilated. That there 
was some similarity between w and 7 seems 
likely from the constant confusion noted by 
Alcuin between monumentum and muni- 
mentum, arcubus and arcibus ; while it is 
probable that where two successive u’s were 
employed, as in tribuunt, mortuus, and the 
like, there was a tendency to elide one. As 
for the consonants, b seems to have been 
interchangeable with v, even for Alcuin 
himself; and d slid into something like the 
English th, in which we may perhaps see 
the influence of the Byzantine Court. The 
q seems always to have been pronounced 
as if followed by u, and not turned into a 
hard c, as some authors would have it; 
while there was a tendency, which has lasted 
down to our time, to give a sibilant sound 
to the ti in words like benedictio and oratio. 
Generally, it may be said that the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels had altered much more 
from what it had been in classical times 
than had that of the consonants. 

Of wider interest, perhaps, in an age so 
nervous as our own, is the excellently illus- 
trated article by M. Paul Milliet, late pro- 
fessor at the Polytechnic Association of 
Paris, on the haggard eyes apparent in most 
of the extant examples of the later Greek 
art. He shows by many instances, drawn 
mostly from Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
that the Alexandrian artists loved to depict 
even their gods as wearing an intense expres- 
sion which often resulted in showing the 
upper part of the iris with a clear space 
between it and the eyelid, instead of half 
hidden by the latter, as is generally the 
case when the face is in repose. He attri- 
butes this to an excess of nervous excite- 
ment, which he holds to be the peculiar 





characteristic of the Hellenistic period, 
and the result of overmuch devotion to 
the mysteries of ‘la religion bacchique.” 
This may be so, and he is right when he 
says that the same expression may be 
traced in the insipid portraits of the 
Byzantine Empire. We may not go 
so far as he does in proclaiming it to be a 
mark of degenerescence and “la névrose 
héréditaire,” but it may be worth noticing 
that that observant satirist Mr. Punch 
reproduced it some years ago in the facies 
bicyclica, or expression produced by bicycling. 
** Le culte de Dionysos, auquel nous devons 
les grossiéretés de la comédie aussi bien que 
lenthousiasme délirant et désordonné des 
lyriques,” as says M. Milliet, was hardly to 
blame in this last-named instance. 

Space fails us to give an account adequate 
to their merits of the Egyptian articles of 
M. Maspero, M. Edouard Naville, and Prof. 
Wilcken, as well as of many other articles 
that we should like to have noticed; but 
perhaps enough has been said to send the 
curious reader to the collection. Mention 
must, however, be made of the two graceful 
epigrams—by Prof. Tyrrell and Prof. Mahaffy 
respectively—which are prefixed to the book. 
A glance at them will show the instructed 
that. we still preserve our supremacy in 
the delightful exercise of Greek verse, and 
we suppose it was only the exigencies of 
metre which led the last-named scholar to 
grecize the beneficiary’s patronymic as 
NixoAAos instead of NixdAcos. 








A LAMB REFERENCE EXPLAINED 


READERS will be grateful to Mr. Toynbee 
for his reference to ‘The Two Lovers’ of 
Marie de France. The story is, however, 
familiar to many, and has been used by 
Mr. George Meredith (Once a Week, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1859, p. 10) in a ballad which he 
has not reprinted. The poem is entitled 
‘The Crown of Love,’ and has a breathless, 
but not very reasonable, illustration by 
Millais. Paut CHAPMAN, M.D. 


*.* Other correspondents are thanked for 
similar information. 








‘THE TREE OF LIFE’: 
A CORRECTION. 
February 13th, 1906. 
May I request the hospitality of your 
columns for giving publicity to a very 
necessary correction in my book on religion ? 
My friend Dr. J. G. Frazer points out to 
me that on p. 195 I represent him as holding 
a theory that gods are developed from the 
bogies frequently used by early peoples for 
disciplinary purposes. On investigating tne 
matter I find that my statement has no 
foundation whatever. While I cannot ex- 
plain how the mistake arose, I am anxious 
to correct at once such a misrepresentation 


of Dr. Frazer’s views. 
ERNEST CRAWLEY. 








CHAUCER’S ANCESTRY. 
Woodbridge. 

THE results of recent researches among 
the records of the borough of Ipswich enable 
me to confirm the statement that on his 
father’s side Chaucer’s pedigree is traceable 
to Ipswich. His father, John le Chaucer, 
was the son of Robert le Chaucer (known 
among his Ipswich kinsfolk as ‘‘the Sade- 
ler ’’), son of Andrew Malyn, of Dennington, 





co. Suffolk, who settled in Ipswich, where 
he held a tavern near the church of St. Mary 
le Tower. Robert le Chaucer, also known 
as Robert Malyn, of Dennington, had a 
sister Agnes, whose second husband was 
Geoffrey Stace, of Ipswich; and a daughter 
Isabella, who married Thomas de Blakeney, 
citizen of London. The poet’s first cousins 
were Stephen, Joan, and Cristine de Blake- 
ney. V. B. REDSTONE. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


announce Robert Owen, by Frank Podmore, 2 vols., 
with numerous illustrations,—Carthage and Tunis, 
by Douglas Sladen, 2 vols., with numerous illus- 
tration,—Liberia, the Negro Republic in West 
Africa, by Sir Harry Johnston, 2 vols., with nearly 
400 illustrations,—Antoinette Sterling, and other 
Celebrities, by H. 8. MacKinlay, with illustrations 
and facsimilies,—The Real Louis XV., by Lieut.- 
Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, 2 vols., illustrated,— 
From Yalu to Port Arthur, by William Maxwell, 
illustrated,—The Arts and Crafts for Beginners, by 
F. G. Sanford, with over 200 working photographs, 
—Memoirs cf Malakoff, edited by R. M. Johnston, 
2 vols.,—By the Waters of Carthage, by Norma 
Lorimer, with illustrations, —The Standard Operas, 
by G. P. Upton,—in the Library of Standard 
Biographies, Roscoe’s translation of the Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini, and Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette, by Madame Campan, — Five Fair 
Sisters, an Italian Episode at the Court of Louis 
XIV., by H. Noel Williams, illustrated, — The 
Deathless Story, by A. C. Addison and W. H. 
Matthews, with many illustrations,—France in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Elizabeth W. Latimer, 
with 22 portraits,—in the Classic Novels, Tristram 
Shandy and The Sentimental Journey, in one 
volume, with illustrations by Cruikshank,—and 
many volumes in the Popular Classics, including 
Bret Harte’s Choice Tales and Verse ; Waterton’s 
Wanderings in South America, edited by W. A. 
Harding, and illustrated; and Leigh Hunt’s The 
Town, illustrated. 

In Fiction : The Far Horizon, by Lucas Malet,— 

Ring in the New, by Richard Whiteing,—Made in 
his Image, by Guy Thorne, —The Way of the 
Spirit, by H. Rider Haggard, — The Spanish 
Dowry, by L. Dougall,—Capt. John Lister, by 
John A. Hamilton, —In Subjection, by Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler,—The Artful Miss Dill, by 
Frankfort Moore,—The Pride of Life, and The: 
House of Riddles, by Dorothea Gerard,—The Only 
World, by G. B. Burgin,—A Man of No Family, 
C. C. and E. M. Mott,—Queen of the Rushes, by 
Allen Raine,—Thalassa, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 
—Love Decides, and A Girl of Spirit, by Charles: 
Garvice,—The Magic Island, by E. Everett-Green, 
—The Wood End, by J. E. Buckrose,—and In the- 
Name of a Woman, by A. W. Marchmont. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 


haye in hand:—Travel, History, and _Bio- 
zraphy: Pictures from the Balkans, by J. F. 
Ganer, ‘the Adventures of a Born Tramp, by B. 
Kennedy,—The Thames and its Story, with many 
illustrations,—Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, 
by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, a cheap edition,—The- 
Hon. F. 8S. Jackson, by P. C. Standing,—The Story 
of Protestantism, by F. H. Gale. 

Fiction: A Human Face, by 8. K. Hocking,-— 
The Red Seal, by Morice Gerard,—The Hidden: 
House, by J. C. Dane,—A Toy Tragedy, by Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture,—The Burglars’ Club, by 
H. A. Hering,—The Mystery of the Shadow, by 
Fergus Hume,—Highcroft Farm, by J. S. Fletcher, 
—The Light, by Mrs. Harold Gorst,—The Woman 
at Kensington, by W. Le Queux, — Miriam 
Lemaire, Money-Lender, by C. Stanton and H. 
Hosken. 5 

Reprints and New Editions: Pocket Editions of 
Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise, illustrated by 
Doré, and other classics,—Wild Nature’s Ways, 
by R. Kearton,—many additions to the National 
Library, in special binding,—and to the Standard 
Library,—and Farrar’s Life of Christ and other 
popular volumes at sixpence. 

Science, Technical Manuals, &c.: Electricity im 
the Service of Man, by R. M. Walmsley,—The: 
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Story of the Sun, by Sir R. Ball, new edition,— 
Pictorial Practical Carnation Growing, by W. P. 
Wright, — Building Construction, by Prof. H. 
Adams,—in the ‘‘Technical Instruction Series,” 
Practical Painters’ Work; Practical Boot and Shoe 
Pattern Cutting and Clicking ; Iron, its Properties 
-and Manufacture ; Sanitary Conveniences ; Sanitary 
‘Construction in Building,—and other technical aids 
and handbooks. 

In Art: Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., and Eliza- 
beth Stanhope Forbes, A.R.W.S., by Mrs. Lionel 
Birch, — al Academy Pictures, 1906,—Pictorial 
London,—Flowers and how to Paint Them, by 
Maud Naftel, a new edition, — new serial pub- 
lications on The Cathedrals of England and Wales, 
-and Familiar Trees, by Prof. Boulger, with plates 
-by W. H. J. Boot and A. F. Muckley. 








THE TRUMAN SALE. 


Messrs. SorHesy, WiLkixson & Hopce sold 
‘on four days last week the general library of the 
late Dr. Edwin Truman, which included the 
following high-priced books: A’Beckett’s Comic 
Histories of oie and England, original numbers, 
1846, 12/. 15s. Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
3 vols., 1808, 15/. Alken’s Analysis of the Hunting 
Field, 1846, 15/. Bacon’s Advancement of Learn- 
ing, 1605, 13/. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
first edition (slightly defective), 1621, 16/. 5s. The 
Busy-Body, plates by Gillray, 4 vols., 1816-18, 
12/. 15s, Cries of Paris, by C. Vernet, 100 coloured 
lithographs, 18/. 15s. Dickens’s Sketches by Boz, 
-24 original numbers, 1837, 65/. 10s.; Pickwick, 
-original numbers, 1836-7, 40/. 10s. Egan’s Life of 
an Actor, first edition, boards, uncut, 1825, 20/. 10s. 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, extra-illustrated, 1819, 11/. ; 
Sculptura, 1662, 14/. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World, first edition, 2 vols., original boards, 
uncut, 1762, 44/.; Vicar of Wakefield, 24 coloured 
— by Rowlandson, 1817, 10/. 15s. Ireland’s 

ife of Napoleon, Cruikshank’s plates, 1823-7, 
17/. Lever’s Works, first editions (16), 68/. 
Lysons’s Environs of London, large paper, coloured 
-copy, 6 vols., 1796-1811, 10/. 2s. 6d. Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, large paper, 1804-17, 17/. Marston’s 
What You Will, first edition, 1607, 15/. 15s. A 
volume of plays, seventeenth century, including 
The Merry vil of Edmonton, 1655, 31/7. 10s. A 
volume of twelve plays by Massinger, Ford, 
Rowley, &c., 1631-3, 88/. Psalter in English, 
MS. on vellum, imperfect, Sec. XV., 56/. Miseries 
of Human Life, illustrated by Rowlandson, 1809, 
141. 10s. Tragicall Raigne of Selimus, 1594 (im- 
perfect), 19/. 5s. Tragedie of Locrine, T. Creede, 
1595, 24/. 10s. Shirley’s Plays (9), original editions, 
1633-55, 35/. Albert Smith’s Adventures of Mr. 
Ledbury and The Fortunes of the Scattergood 
Family, first editions, illustrated by Leech, 1844-5, 
36/. 10s. Smith’s British Mezzotint Portraits, 
4 vols., 1883, 14/. 10s. Catalogues of the Society 
-of Artists of Great Britain, complete from 1760-69, 
numerous illustrations inserted, B. Jupp’s copy, 
4 vols., 38/. 10s. Surtees’s Sporting Novels (6), 
first editions, 1852-65, 61/. Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, original parts, 1847-8, 48/.; History of Pen- 
-dennis, ~~ parts, 1848-50, 10/. 5s.; Second 
Funeral of Napoleon, first edition, 1841, 30/. Van 
Dyck’s Portraits (111), first state, Antw., s.a., 23/. 
Portraits of English Countesses after Van Dyck (10), 
18/. Westmacott’s The English Spy, 2 vols. (vol. ii. 
a “| - 1825-6, 31/. 

“Dr. Truman’s engravings, drawings, and carica- 
tures will be sold in March and April, and the 
“Cruikshank collections in May. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue centenary of Mrs. Browning in 
March will be celebrated by a memoir of 
her by Mr. Percy Lubbock, with a portrait 
by Mrs. Bridell Fox. On the same occa- 
sion will appear the correspondence 
of Browning with two friends of his 


youth, Alfred Domett and Arnould, after- 
wards Sir Joseph Arnould, Chief Justice 
of Bombay. These letters will appear 





under the editorship of Mr. F. G. Kenyon, 
with portraits of the three friends. Both 
books will be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for March 
‘Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him,’ by Sir 
Algernon West, gives many personal 
touches of reminiscence. Sir Francis 
Younghusband writes on ‘General Romer 
Younghusband and Scinde.’ ‘Some 
Natural History: III.’ is another of 
Dean Latham’s sketches of Life in Lam- 
beth. The ‘Judgment of (Etone,’ by 
R. A. K., is a Tennysonian parody on 
the choice between volunteering, music, 
and handicraft at Eton. Mr. W. A. 
Shenstone writes ‘ About Solutions,’ and 
Mr. W. J. Fletcher on ‘Some Forgotten 
Admirals.’ 


THE opening article in the March 
Independent Review will be on ‘The 
Religious Difficulty,’ by Canon Barnett. 
It contains a new suggestion for the settle- 
ment of the education question. Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald is contributing an 
article on ‘The Labour Party and its 
Policy,’ and Mr. Herbert Paul a paper on 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Among the 
other contributions may be mentioned 
‘Moketo, Gurth, and Bill Brown,’ by the 
editor, Mr. Jenks; ‘Satire and Poetry 
at Olney,’ by Mr. Sidney T. Irwin; ‘ The 
Situation in Ireland,’ by Mr. Robert 
Donovan; ‘Shakespeare at the Théatre 
Antoine,’ by Miss Marjorie Strachey ; and 
poems by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson and Mr. 
Herbert Trench. 


Mr. Stoprorp A. Brooks is publishing 
through Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons another 
book on the same lines as ‘ The Gospel of 
Joy’ and ‘ The Kingship of Love.’ This 
is a volume of extracts from his unpub- 
lished sermons and addresses, entitled 
‘The Life Superlative,’ and deals largely 
with social and civic religion. A new 
photogravure portrait of the author will 
form the frontispiece. 


Boox I. of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s poem 
‘Drake : an English Epic,’ appears in the 
March Blackwood. Amongst other articles 
‘An Underground Republic’ gives an 
account of a recent visit to the stronghold 
of Damon Grueff, the original organizer 
of the Macedonian Committee, and ‘ The 
Kabul Tragedy’ is compiled from the 
papers of a survivor of the massacre in 
Afghanistan, 1841-2. In ‘Scotch Cousins’ 
some unpublished correspondence gives 
a picture of the quaint family life of an 
old friend of Walter Scott ; and ‘A Camp 
of Instruction’ is a sketch of the Indian 
army in training ‘“‘ under service condi- 
tions.” 


Mr. WitFrip Bunt will contribute to 
the forthcoming number of The Nine- 
teenth Century an article on Lord Randolph 
Churchill. In reviewing Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s biography of his father we 
said that the records of his relations with 
Home Rule were hardly complete; and 
this deficiency Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s remi- 
niscences of his former political and 
personal friend will do something to supply. 





Dr. JoHN Masson, whose ‘ Atomic 
Theory of Lucretius’ appeared some 
twenty years ago, has since then kept up 
his study of the poet. The high reputa- 
tion which his book enjoys lends special 
interest to the fact that he has now 
almost completed for press a much larger 
work, ‘ Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet,’ 
which will take account of the important 
researches of Giussani and others. 


SEVERAL of the articles in the April 
number of The Library will be on Shak- 
spearian subjects, the most important 
being a description by Mr. Sidney Lee 
of the copies of the First Folio which 
have been brought under his notice since 
the publication of his ‘ Census.’ Another 
article of considerable interest will be on 
‘The Printers of Shakspeare’s Plays,’ by 
Mr. H. R. Plomer. 


A NEw county, that of Dorset, has been 
added to Mr. Phillimore’s Register Series. 
The volume will be issued to subscribers 
in a few days. In its preparation the 
editor has been assisted by the Rev. 
Edmund Nevill and the Rev. R. Grosvenor 
Bartelot. It will contain the marriage 
registers of ten parishes. 


Tue Clarendon Press proposes to publish 
in the autumn the literary remains of 
Prof. York Powell, prefaced by a selection 
from his letters and a memoir. A final 
appeal for biographical material, and for 
the loan of letters, is made by the editor, 
Prof. Oliver Elton, to whom communica- 
tions should be addressed at 35, Parkfield 
Road, Liverpool. 


Mr. MontTcomery CARMICHAEL has 
just completed a preface for a new edition 
of his ‘ In Tuscany.’ 


Mr. E. Marston (‘‘The Amateur 
Angler”) has in the press with Mr. 
Werner Laurie ‘ Fishing for Pleasure and 
Catching It.’ The volume will contain 
an account of various holiday angling ex- 
cursions, to which are added two chapters 
on ‘Salmon and Trout Fishing in North 
Wales,’ by Mr. R. B. Marston. It will be 
illustrated, and printed at the Chiswick 
Press on special paper. 


Mr. Yates THompson’s lecture on 
‘Illuminated Manuscripts ’ at the Society 
of Arts on Tuesday was one of great 
interest. The purchase by him at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s some three years 
ago of the second volume of a finely 
illuminated (but mutilated) manuscript ; 
the discovery of the first volume in the 
possession of the French Government ; 
and the further discovery at Windsor 
Castle, by Mr. Warner of the British 
Museum, of ten of the twelve miniatures 
which had been cut out of Mr. Yates 
Thompson’s volume, read more like a 
chapter from a romance than one in real 
life. The decision of King Edward and 
Mr. Yates Thompson to have the ten 
miniatures replaced in their original 
setting, and the volume offered to France, 
will, we are sure, be fully appreciated by 
the French people. The ten miniatures, 
it may be mentioned, are of special interest 
because they are by no less a person 
than Jehan Fouquet. 
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Tue death is announced of Mr. David 
Johnstone Walker, of the Edinburgh 
publishing firm of Bell & Bradfute. This 
firm, established in 1734, is the oldest 
existing publishing house in Scotland, and 
Mr. Walker had been for many years the 
sole surviving partner. He was one of 
the oldest members of the Edinburgh 
Booksellers’ Society, of which he was at 
one time president. He took a great 
interest in education and free libraries 
in New Zealand, and had often been en- 
trusted with important book contracts 
by the Government of that colony. 


Burns’s house at Dumfries is now held 
on* lease by the Town Council, and is 
under the charge of Mrs. and Miss Brown, 
granddaughter and great-granddaughter 
of the poet. To the relics preserved in 
the house a number of important addi- 
tions have just been made. These include 
a copy of De Lolme ‘ On the British Con- 
stitution,’ one of four books presented by 
Burns to the Dumfries Public Library. 
On the fly-leaf he wrote: ‘“ Robert 
Burns presents this book to the Library, 
and begs they will take it as a Creed of 
British liberty—until! they find a better.” 
Several private collectors have placed a 
number of relics on permanent loan. 


Tue death is announced of “Carl 
Joubert,” who wrote a number of sensa- 
tional volumes on Russian subjects, in- 
cluding ‘ The Fall of Tsardom,’ ‘ Russia 
as It Really Is,’ and ‘The Truth about 
the Tsar and the Present State of Russia.’ 
‘The White Hand,’ a Russian story, 
was only published the other day. 
The knowledge of Russia displayed in 
these volumes was severely questioned by 
experts. Little is known of the author, 
except that his real name was not, as 
generally supposed, Carl Joubert. 

A NEw edition of ‘ Billiards,’ by Major 
Broadfoot, in ‘‘ The Badminton Library,” 
has just been published. The history of 
the game during the ten years which have 
passed since the first edition appeared is 
included, and alterations consequent on 
the abandonment of the push stroke and 
other modifications have been introduced. 


One of the most important book sales 
of the present season will comprise the 
choice library of early printed books with 
illustrations, originally formed by the late 
Mr. Richard Fisher, and considerably 
augumented by his son. Mr. Fisher 
obtained a European reputation as an 
authority on engravings by and after the 
old masters, and the dispersal of his fine 
collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s some years 
ago will be fresh in the minds of many. 
The collection of illustrated books, which 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby in May 
next, is as fine in its way as that of the 
engravings. 

Lorp GLENESK presided at the News- 
vendors’ annual meeting on Tuesday last, 
when Mr. W. Wilkie Jones announced 
that the year’s receipts amounted to 
3,252/., this large sum being mainly owing 
to the successful festival in October last, 
when Sir Horace Brooks Marshall pre- 
sided. Four pensioners were elected with- 





out having to undergo the expense inci- 
dental to a ballot. A small subscription 
of five shillings a year for ten years 
qualifies a member for a pension of 25I. 
When the advantages are considered, it 
is surprising that there are not a larger 
number of newsvendors’ assistants among 
the subscribers. 


As we have already announced, Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu will preside at the 
Readers’ Dinner on March 3rd. Among 
the guests expected are Lord Desborough, 
Sir John Colomb, Sir Richard Temple, 
Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, Mr. 
E. F. Benson, Mr. Warwick Bond, Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, Dr. W. L. Courtney, 
Mr. G. W. Forrest, Dr. William Garnett, 
Prof. Herkomer, R.A., Prof. Mayo Robson, 
Mr. Howard Saunders, Mr. Owen Seaman, 
and Mr. Francis Skrine. The dinner is in 
aid of the pension fund of the London 
Association of Correctors of the Press. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE is going to publish 
in March his new comedy in one act, 
which is of so literary a nature that we 
prefer to include this paragraph here 
rather than in Dramatic Gossip. 


THE letters of Alfred de Vigny, spread 
over a large part of his life, from 1816 up 
to less than half a century ago, have 
attracted notice during the appearance 
of portions of them in leading French 
reviews, and are now published in a 
volume. 


A BOOK which is to appear in Paris in a 
few days, under the name of ‘ The Women 
of the Second Empire,’ deals with the 
ladies of the Court of Louis Napoleon. 


THE new volume of; M. P. Loujs, 
‘ Archipel,’ is not, as some had expected, 
classical, like some of the author’s work, 
but turns out to be a collection of short 
stories of modern life. 


M. P. BourcGet’s book is now found to 
be a new edition—possibly with some 
changes—of a portion of a previous work, 
though with a different publisher. 


Some particulars have just been pub- 
lished concerning the library formed by 
Thiers, and included in the late Mlle. 
Dosne’s gift of the Hotel Thiers to the 
French Institut. It comprises about 
4,600 volumes, and includes a complete 
set of the Moniteur Universel from 1789, 
and of the Journal Officiel, its continuation, 
up to the year 1903, 385 volumes in all. 
There are a large number of presentation 
copies, many of which are annotated by 
Thiers. The series of maps, drawings, 
plans, and manuscripts is also of consider- 
able extent. 


Tue death is announced from Munich 
of the eminent philologist and classical 
scholar Wilhelm von Christ. He was 
born at Geisenheim in 1831, studied at 
Berlin and Munich, and in 1860 was 
appointed professor at the University of 
Munich, where he was still lecturing this 
term, in spite of his advanced age. His 
literary work covered an extensive field. 
His ‘ Griechische Literaturgeschichte ’ has 
become a standard work in Germany ; and 
his ‘ Metrik der Griechen und Romer’ is 





well known. He produced an ‘ Antho- 
logia Greca Carminum Christianorum’ in 
collaboration with Pararikos, and a number 
of treatises dealing with archeology. 


THE late Prof. Menger has bequeathed 
his magnificent library to the University 
of Vienna. By the terms of his will his: 
considerable fortune is to be employed in 
endowing an Anton Menger Library for 
the reproduction of writings which take 
up the cause of the people. In politics 
democratic writings are alone to be con- 
sidered, in theology those that are un- 
orthodox, and in political economy those 
only in which the point of view is Socialistic. 


A muSEUM of objects belonging to 
Hans Andersen or connected with him 
has just been opened at Odense, in the 
house where he was born, now the pro- 
perty of his native town. A good many 
things have already been given to it, and 
more are promised by people who knew 
the great writer of fairy tales. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Booksellers” 
Provident Institution, held on Thursday, 
the 15th inst., Mr. C. J. Longman in the 
chair, the sum of 110/. was voted for the 
relief of 56 members and widows of 
members. Three new members. were 
elected. 


Some curious rock inscriptions have 
been discovered at Khalsi, in Ladakh, by 
the Rev. Mr. Francks, of the Moravian: 
Mission. These show that an active trade- 
was carried on between India and Yarkand. 
1,200 years ago, and in sufficient amount 
to make a customs revenue profitable. 
The inscriptions are dedicated to a customs. 
official of that period, and are on rocks. 
overhanging the present main road, and 
facing the remains of an old bridge over 
the Indus. 

THE only Parliamentary Paper of inter- 
est this week is the Numerical List and In- 
dex to the Sessional Printed Papers of 
2nd February, 1904—15th August, 1904,: 
with a Table and Index to the Public 
General Acts of the same Session (1s. 11d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe : 
Norway 1871, Archangel 1872, Petchora 
1875. 2vols. By J. A. Harvie-Brown.. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

By name at least, the author must be welk 

known to our readers from his valuable 

contributions on the fauna of Scotland, 
noticed in these columns during the last. 
eighteen years; and among ornitholo- 
gists still living there are few who have 
achieved equal fame as a pioneer, for as- 
early as 1872 he had pressed east- 
ward beyond the country which was. 
explored by John Wolley, and made col- 
lections in the district of Archangel. 
In addition to the very satisfactory direct 
results, definite information was then. 
obtained which indicated, almost with 
certainty, that the breeding-places of 
several species of waders must be at no 
great distance further eastward. An ex- 
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pedition was therefore arranged for in- 
vestigations in the valley of the Petchora 
in 1874, and Messrs. Harvie-Brown and 
Danford were at Charing Cross Station, 
literally on the eve of starting, when a 
telegram from Archangel said, ‘‘ Too 
late; roads broken up.” So the two 
friends made some modifications in their 
baggage, and went instead to Transyl- 
vania. 

In 1875, however, the author reached 
the desired goal, accompanied on_ this 
occasion by an equally keen ornithologist, 
the late Mr. Henry Seebohm ; and it was 
then that the nesting-places of the grey 
plover, little stint, and Bewick’s swan 
‘were discovered, for the first time in 
Europe. Hitherto the eggs of the former 
two had been known only from a few 
specimens obtained by Middendorf in 
1843, on the Taimyr Peninsula, very 
much further to the eastward. Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown and Seebohm returned to 
find themselves famous in ornithological 
circles: the eggs and nestlings of the 
plover and stint were figured ; an account 
of the entire results of their trip appeared 
in The Ibis; and a book by Seebohm, 
entitled ‘Siberia in Europe,’ soon ran 
out of print. Since the days of Wolley’s 
discoveries in Lapland there had not been 
such excitement among British oologists ; 
for thirty years ago egg - collectors 
were an enthusiastic set. Every year, 
however, shows a diminution in the 
number of species whose breeding-places 
remain unknown ; and when the nesting- 
haunt of the great shearwater shall have 
been discovered, hardly a blank will be 
left in the cabinet of the collector of eggs 
of “ British ” species. 

Mr. Harvie-Brown’s visit to Archangel 
and the Dvina valley has been already 
mentioned, and a list of the birds appeared 
in The Ibis for 1873; but no narrative 
had seen the light, and Mr. H. M. Cook, 
late British Consul at Archangel, who 
‘had perused important extracts from the 
author’s journals, strongly urged their 
publication, “because they contained 
matters of much interest connected with 
the Archangel government as it was 
known thirty years ago.” In consequence 
of this and other counsels, it was considered 
desirable to print the entire journals kept 
during the two expeditions mentioned, 
as well as the daily record of a trip to 
Norway in 1871 with the late Mr. Edward 
R. Alston, who was also the author’s 
companion on the Archangel visit. There 
is a freshness about notes made on the 
spot which is frequently wanting in 
finished narratives, and we do not com- 
plain of the author for having ‘ made no 
attempt to rewrite or clothe in new 
phraseology [his] original journals” ; but 
a great many details respecting his daily 
meals are of no permanent interest after 
more than thirty years have passed, and 
might have been omitted with advantage. 
‘The Norwegian journal is redolent of the 
enjoyment of youth, but the route fol- 
lowed—namely, from Christiania to the 
Sogne Fjord and Vossevangen—calls for 
no particular remark at the present day. 
Far more important was then—and would 





be now—the journey to Archangel ; and 
as the railway in those days ended at 
St. Petersburg, it was not altogether 
easy. The experiences of the two col- 
lectors near Archangel, and also north- 
eastward as far as Mezen, are racily 
described ; while the scientific results were 
valuable. 

From this point of view, however, the 
third expedition, in company with See- 
bohm, was by far the best ; and although 
the main features have been somewhat 
discounted by the publications already 
mentioned, there are to be found in Mr. 
Harvie-Brown’s journals many interesting 


} 
| 


notable contributions to anthropological 
science, discusses fairly and sanely problems 
which generally arouse feelings not conducive 
to these qualities, and arrives at his conclu- 


| sion by methods which may properly be 


| ealled scientific. 


We need not point out 
that merits of this nature are somewhat rare 
in books which deal with religion, and we 
therefore welcome all the more cordially 
this particular example, even though we do 
not agree with Mr. Crawley on all points. 
Perhaps his most significant suggestion 


| is one that apparently takes but a small 


details which do not appear in Seebohm’s | 


book. We have gone through both, date | 


for date, and have found in the journals 
numerous amusing particulars and side- 
lights concerning, inter alia, the idio- 
syncrasies of the assistants employed in 
various capacities. For instance, a Polish 
exile had been deputed to watch the nest 
of a wild swan in order to identify the 
species, and after lying in ambush for 
about seven hours, he sent a message that 


the swan would not come near the nest. | 


On reaching the spot Mr. Harvie-Brown 
found that a fine beaten path had been 


made in a straight line from the nest to a 5) the evidence of human progress. 


conspicuous hut, in a wall of which a hole 


part in his argument, but seems to us to be 
almost at its root. At the threshold of his 
inquiry we come upon this passage :— : 

‘The history of religious phenomena exemplifies 
in the most striking manner the continuity of 
modern and primitive culture; but there is a 


| tendency on the part of students to underestimate 
| this continuity, and, by explaining it away on a 
| theory of survivals, to lose the only opportunity 


we have of deducing the permanent elements of 
human nature.” 

This sentence at once prepares us for much 
that is to follow; but Mr. Crawley leaves 
the point itself untouched, except by impli- 
cation, until well on in the middle of his 


| book, and then we have his dictum that 


had been left big enough for a culverin. | 
Of course, no swan under the blue vault 


of heaven would come to its nest in such | 


circumstances. 

Very exciting is the description of the 
adventures at Cape Dvoinic, where the 
naturalists landed and took up their 
abode in a stranded wreck for a week, 
while the steamer was engaged in repairing 
the beacons, after which it was to return 
and pick them up. Bad weather, coupled 
with characteristic indifference, caused 
delay, and as the Russians employed had 


been improvident with their provisions | 


the party were nearly starved; but 
although they prayed clamorously for 
bread, they would not take the trouble 
to assist in “ rounding-up”’ the flocks of 
geese which were then moulting their 
quill-feathers and unable to fly. Mr. 
Harvie-Brown by no means limited his 
interest to birds, and, as a lover of wood- 
craft, his journals contain many drawings 
and descriptions of snares and traps for 
hares, otters, foxes, and squirrels; while 
several plates are devoted to the reindeer- 
harness used by the Samoyeds. The 
index is full, and the print clear; there 
are four useful maps, two coloured plates 
of the eggs of the grey plover and the 
little stint, and many photogravures of 
scenery as well as of the coadjutors in 
the various expeditions. The likeness of 
the author forms the frontispiece of the 
first volume; in the second is that of 
Alston, who died in 1881, and, though 
less deplored, is not forgotten. 








The Tree of Life : a Study of Religion. By 
Ernest Crawley. (Hutchinson & Co.)—We 
should define Mr. Crawley’s book as a brave 
attempt to prove that religion is as much a 
part of human life, and as much a necessity, 
as any other known factor of man’s existence. 
In this attempt Mr. Crawley makes some 





“it may be finally asserted that nothing 
which has to do with human needs ever 
survives as a mere survival.” It will at 
once be seen that we have here a new 
estimate of the force which survivals play 
They 
prove the continuity of modern and primitive 
culture. They are part and parcel of modern 
life, filling a vacuum which has not been 
filled by modern thought, carrying on, there- 
fore, the standard of religious belief and 
religious ideal from point to point until 
they can be replaced by newer ideas and 
concepts. This definition of survivals is 
very bold. It answers Mr. Crawley’s pur- 
pose and argument in a way which no other 
fact in human history, so far as we can 
judge, could answer it. It is the basis upon 
which his whole argument is founded. 
Occupying such an important place, it 
should have received explicit investigation, 
instead of being treated as a sort of side 
issue of incidental importance. 

When explicit investigation is undertaken, 
Mr. Crawley’s case must, we think, break 
down. Survivals are carried along the 
stream of time by people whose culture- 
status is on a level with the culture in which 
the survivals originated. It matters not 
that these people are: placed in the midst 
of a higher civilization or alongside of a 
higher civilization. When once the higher 
civilization penetrates to them, the survival 
is lost. There is not continuity between 
modern and primitive thought here, but, 
on the contrary, there is strong antagonism, 
ending with the defeat and death of the 
primitive survival. This is the evidence 
wherever survivals can be studied, whether 
in the midst of our own civilization, or 
even of primitive civilizations, which con- 
stantly exhibit traces of older beliefs and 
ideas being pushed out of existence by 
newer. It is, indeed, a mistake to suppose, 
as some authorities apparently do, that 
survivals can only be studied when they 
are embedded in a high civilization. It 
is almost a more fruitful method to study 
them when they appear in the lower strata ; 
and even in such a case as the Australian 
aborigines we think that it is the neglect 
of observing survivals that has led to 
some of the erroneous theories which have 
recently been advanced against Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen’s conclusions. 

We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Crawley’s 
conclusions, though we recognize all the 
advantage which must accrue to scientific 
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investigation through ideas set forth so 
clearly and patiently as his. Mr. Crawley’s 
method, if tested in other directions not so 
important in its results as that to which 
we have just directed attention, is exceed- 
ingly helpful, and perhaps his treatment of 
myth is the best example of this. He sees 
plainly that myth is not mere imagination. 
“‘ The object of historical criticism,’ he says, 
“‘ being to separate the historical from the 
legendary and mythical, it must be careful 
not to destroy the historical residuum, if 
such there be.” There is no need for the 
last clause, for every myth, unless it is the 
conscious product of a literary era, contains 
as its root a central fact, and that Mr. Crawley 
understands this is evident from his inci- 
dental definition of science as ‘‘ modern 
magic.”” This would have been better under- 
stood if it had been put the reverse way, 
namely, that the magic of primitive peoples 
was their science. Mr. Crawley, in this as 
in other cases, seems to us just to miss the 
true statement of the case. He comes so 
near it, and oftentimes in such brilliant 
fashion, that it seems regrettable he did not 
take the one step further necessary to bring 
him to the final stage of his own thought. 
And the present reviewer cannot help think- 
ing that one cause of this failure is the 
= acceptance of the axiom that the 

ible and Christianity have a fundamental 
connexion. The life of Christianity is 
dependent upon the central teaching of its 
Founder, essentially an ethical teaching, 
and one often opposed to the principles of 
Judaic thought. The Bible is the record of 
traditions which contain the scientific con- 
clusions of early Judaism, and cannot be 
said to contain such a concept as Mr. Crawley 
claims for it when he declares that i 
**such theories as the Mosaic account of creation 
‘or of the Noachian deluge are scientific according 
to the standard of an early age, the science of 
which differs from ours, not in kind but in degree, 
and mark an early stage of Revelation.” 


Surely there is something wrong here. 
Revelation cannot be identified with science 
by a phrase, and at most, on Mr. Crawley’s 
own ground, all that can be said is that 
these accounts mark an early stage of man’s 
receptivity for revelation. ‘“‘ Revelation 
suited to the stage of culture in which they 
appear” is not a phrase one would have 
expected Mr. Crawley to use; and he dis- 
appoints by indulging in such playing with 
words. 

We have said enough to give our general 
Opinion of this interesting book. For the 
rest, Mr. Crawley states the problem fairly, 
dealing with the rationalist attack, the 
anthropological attack, the methods of 
defence, the theories of religion, the origin 
of religion, and the function of religion in a 
series of chapters which are distinctly valu- 
able. Mr. Crawley claims that, if he can 
eliminate one invariable factor from the 
facts in the history of religion, we shall 
have reached the origin of religion. It may 
be so, but the point has to be proved, for 
even a common factor may not lead to origins ; 
and when he declares that this factor is the 
conception of the essence of life, we confess 
we do not seem to be much nearer the solu- 
tion of the problem, for the student of 
anthropology may say that man has ever 
paused in his career towards the higher 
culture to ask the inevitable questions of 
himself, Whence am I? Whither go I? 
always receiving the answer that it is not 
given to man to know. Mr. Crawley has 
advanced enough fresh thought for it to be 
worth while for anthropologists to re- 
examine their material, and they may 
perhaps discover many items which have 
not been brought into use, but which, in 





the light of Mr. Crawley’s researches, ought 
to occupy an important place. Mr. Crawley 
must be content with this position. We 
cannot say he has succeeded in proving the 
case he puts forward, but we are prepared 
to say, and to say emphatically, that he has 
made out a good case for the re-examination 
of anthropological data which it has been 
too readily assumed have yielded their 
final suggestions for the history of man. 








DR. LE BON’S THEORIES OF MATTER. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Feb. 17th, 1906. 

I wit take the statements in Mr. Norman 
Campbell’s letter—which, I may remark, I 
see now for the first time—in their order. 

He begins by accusing The Atheneum of 
referring favourably to Dr. Le Bon, and 
states that its opinion differs from that of the 
majority of those qualified to judge. Yet I 
find M. Dastre, a member of the Institut, 
writing in 1901, after referring to the radio- 
activity of matter: ‘“‘C’est & Gustave Le 
Bon que revient le mérite d’avoir percu, dés 
Vabord, la grande généralité de ce phéno- 
méne,”’ and M. Lucien Poincaré, Inspecteur 
Général de l’Instruction Publique, speaking 
in 1903 of ““M. Gustave Le Bon, & qui l’on 
doit de nombreuses publications relatives 
aux phénoménes d’émission de divers rayon- 
nements par la matiére, et qui fut certaine- 
ment l’un des premiers & penser que la 
radio-activité est un phénoméne général de 
la nature....”’ ; while M. de Heen, Professor 
of Physics at the University of Liége, in his 
work ‘ La Matiére,’ published last year, says 
of the disintegration of radium: ‘ Un trés 
grand nombre de substances manifestent du 
reste des tendances analogues, ainsi que l’a 
montré pour la premiére fois le Dr. Gustave 
Le Bon.” Here are three sufficiently well- 
known men of science sharing with The 
Atheneum the guilt of referring favourably 
to Dr. Le Bon, and against their opinion I 
can find no published utterances save those 
of Mr. Norman Campbell and Mr. Whetham, 
whose ungenerous, and, as it seems to me, 
unjust review of Dr. Le Bon’s ‘ L’Evolution 
de la Matiére ’ I have mentioned in ‘ Research 
Notes.’ Were I to adopt Mr. Campbell’s 
system of inference, I should suggest that 
he considers himself, Mr. Whetham, and a 
third unnamed person to be alone qualified 
to judge who should or should not be 
referred to favourably. In any case, the 
balance of learned opinion seems to be 
against him, and Dr. Le Bon’s claim to have 
first pointed out the universal radio-activity 
of matter and the disintegration of the atom 
to be not at all preposterous, but much 
more widely accepted than he would have us 
believe. 

I come to the charge of intentional vague- 
ness, which, according to him, enables Dr. 
Le Bon to claim the most diverse discoveries 
as variations of his own theory. Yet Dr. 
Le Bon, writing in 1900, declared that “‘ les 
expériences qui précédent prouvent que tous 
les corps de la nature sont spontanément 
radio-actifs, et que cette activité n’est en 
aucune facon une propriété n’appartenant 
qu’& un petit nombre de corps tels que 
uranium ou le radium.” In the same paper 
he says by way of summary that “sous 
l’influence de causes trés variées—lumiére, 
réactions chimiques, électrisation, &c.—les 
corps peuvent subir des états de dissociation,” 
and that matter thus disintegrated “se 
manifeste sous forme de particules infini- 
ment petites, animées d’une immense vitesse, 
capables de rendre l’air conducteur et de 
traverser les corps opaques aussi facilement 
que la main traverse un liquide’’; while 
in this state “l’atome est probablement 
dissocié.”” It is difficult to imagine anything 





less vague than these statements, though 
the form in which a pioneer worker in @ 
new field may state his conclusions natu- 
rally differs from that in which a teacher 
will later deliver them cut-and-dried to a 
pupil. In the same paper he further says: 
** Si ce ne sont pas les radiations qui agissent, 
nous sommes obligés d’admettre que les 
actions produites par les corps dits radiféres 
du type de l’uranium et du thorium sont 
dues & une émanation de matiére émise 
par ces corps,” which, in view of the 
discovery by Prof. Rutherford and Prof. 
Dorn of the emanations from thorium and 
radium respectively, supplemented by the 
work of Sir William Ramsay and Mr. Soddy, 
may be accounted another lucky guess—or 
rather deduction—in addition to that with 
which Mr. Campbell consents to credit him. 

I go on to the proofs of the disintegration 
of matter, as to which Mr. Campbell will 
only allow to be valid those given by Prof. 
J. J. Thomson and Prof. Rutherford. I 
have nothing to say against either of these, 
but if Dr. Le Bon, writing before the Cana- 
dian professor had developed his theory of 
the changes in radium, chose to accept as 
sufficient proofs like the penetration of 
matter by infra-atomic particles and the 
magnetic deflection of the cathode stream, 
who will say that he was wrong? It 
enabled him, at any rate, to formulate, six 
years ago, a theory of which Mr. Campbell 
is now obliged to admit the sufficiency. 
Dr. Le Bon did not claim the Réntgen rays 
as a proof of his theory, because he, from the 
first, accepted the demonstration that they 
were not emissions of matter, but pulses in 
the ether, and his description given above 
of “‘ particules infiniment petites’ and the 
rest, shows that he did not think he was 
dealing with ions larger than molecules. As 
for Mr. Campbell’s remark about radio- 
activity being in Dr. Le Bon’s opinion 
induced by heat, it is, as it stands, mis- 
leading. It is true that Prof. Rutherford 
has laid it down that the activity of the 
naturally radio-active bodies is ‘‘ sponta- 
neous, and not, so far as is yet known, altered 
by change in the chemical or physical con- 
dition.”” But he at the same time mentions 
that the rate of escape of the emanation is 
very much affected by such conditions, and 
notably by heat. Now the emanation itself 
bears no electric charge, and it is the 
active deposit left by it which is the source 
of that free emission of Alpha, Beta, and 
Gamma rays which gives rise to the radio- 
active phenomena. That before these pheno- 
mena were completely observed, Dr. Le Bon 
should not have been careful accurately to 
distinguish between them, and should there- 
fore have spoken of heat and chemical 
change as “ the cause,” as they are, in the 
cases given, the ultimate cause of radio- 
activity, is natural enough. It is the more 
to be regretted that Mr. Campbell should 
again affect to ignore this explanation, 
because it has already been twice given, 
first in Dr. Le Bon’s book, and then in the 
summary of it in No. 4055 of The Atheneum. 

Passing to Dr. Le Bon’s experiments, 
which Mr. Campbell pronounces, papaliter 
and without instance given, to be crude, 
only capable of proving that certain sub- 
stances will ionize the surrounding air, and 
badly designed, I see much reason to 
think that he is unacquainted with the 
greater part of them. To ‘ L’Evolution de 
la Matiére’ Dr. Le Bon appended details of 
a few experiments which he states in a pre- 
fatory note are “‘ trés simples, et, par con- 
séquent, faciles & répéter.” It is one of 
my causes of quarrel with Mr. Whetham 
that he chose, although I have some reason 
to think that his attention had been specially 
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drawn to it, to ignore this note, and to state 
in his review that “‘ the small-print appendix 
contains an abstract of the experimen 
evidence on which Dr. Le Bon is content to 
rest his theories.”’ It seems to me probable 
that Mr. Campbell has been misled by this. 
If not, I would point out that in addition to 
M. de Heen, who in his ‘ Prodrome ’ quotes 
Dr. Le Bon’s experiments frequently, Prof. 
Rutherford in ‘ Radio-Activity’’ mentions, 
without questioning their validity, his 
experiments on “lumiére noire” and the 
luminescence of quinine sulphate; that 
Prof. Fleming in his Cantor Lectures alludes 
with approval to his “‘ striking experiment ”’ 
on electrical resonance; and that Dr. Parodi, 
in a memoir presented to the Institut 
Egyptien, says that he has repeated his chief 
experiments on phosphorescence and on the 
variability of chemical species with perfect 
success. But I am prepared to believe that 
it is not every one who can thus follow in 
Dr. Le Bon’s footsteps. I am not acquainted 
with Mr. Carse’s work, but the unnamed 
case which Mr. Campbell says he investigated 
and found capable of a totally different 
interpretation seems to be that of the 
quinine sulphate. This, as stated in ‘ Re- 
search Notes’ (Atheneum, No. 4085), Prof. 
Kalahne, of Heidelberg, has lately repeated, 
with the result that he finds the reaction due 
to chemical change, as originally pointed 
out by Dr. Le Bon, and not to heat, as con- 
tended by Mr. Campbeli. 

I pass over—for the present, at any rate— 
Mr. Campbell’s remarks on myself, as being 
rather a transparent instance of the device 
known as abusing the plaintiff's attorney, 
and I come to what he is pleased to call his 
summing-up. Here, instead of recapitulat- 
ing his diffuse arguments, he rather unexpect- 
edly assures us that the theory which Dr. 
Le Bon now advocates is correct, the innu- 
endo being that Dr. Le Bon has substituted 
it for some other only lately. Whether this 
is true or ingenuous the reader who has read 
the quotations given above can judge for 
himself. Mr. Campbell further tells us that 
he is—as Dr. Le Bon has been from the 
first—a firm believer in the general radio- 
activity of matter and the spontaneous dis- 
integration of atoms. But in this case why 
have he and Mr. Whetham taken pains to 
assail with so much virulence the first 
promulgator of these doctrines ? His pro- 
test of disinterestedness in the face of 
“barren”? wranglings for priority is too 
fervent not to remind one of the fox’s 
declaration that the grapes were sour. 
With regard to his kind anxiety lest the 
un-“‘ professed’ public should think Dr. 
Le Bon’s writings or methods models of 
accepted scientific procedure, he may make 
his mind easy. There are more roads than 
one to the truth, and, as some of his fellow- 
workers have lately had occasion to reflect, 
the final touchstone of all scientific theory 
is, not the opinion of the Cavendish 
Laboratory, but, in the words of Prof. 
Karl Pearson, “equal validity for all 
normally constituted minds.” 








J. G. GOODCHILD. 


A DISTINGUISHED geologist has just passed 
away in the person of Mr. John George 
Goodchild, of Edinburgh. His early re- 
searches were carried on among the Tertiary 
strata and drifts of the south-east of Eng- 
land, but on his appointment as an officer 
of the Geological Survey, he transferred his 
attention to the old rocks of the north-west, 
especially those in the Lake District. 
Many years ago he was removed officially 
to Edinburgh, where he had charge of the 
fine geological collections exhibited in what 





is now. the Royal. Scottish Museum. Mr. 
Goodchild was at once a successful teacher 
and a prolific writer. Many scientific 
journals attest his industry and _ ver- 
satility by papers not only on geology 
and mineralogy, but also on such diverse 
subjects as ornithology, archeology, and 
the study of dialects. Perhaps his most 
valuable published work was based on 
his study of the glacial phenomena of the 
Eden Valley. For many years he was editor 
of the Transactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Association for the Advance- 
ment of Literature and Science; and he also 
devoted much time to editing Dr. Heddle’s 
great work on the mineralogy of Scotland. 
Mr. Goodchild will be missed from many 
learned societies, where as a clear and fluent 
speaker he was always ready to join in 
discussions on the numerous scientific topics 
which engaged his attention. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL. — Feb. 9.—Annual Meeting.— 
Mr. W. H. Maw, President, in the chair.—The 
Report of the Auditors of the Treasurer’s accounts 
for the bw year was read. — The President 
announced that the gold medal of the Society had 
been awarded to Prof. W. W. Campbell, Director 
of the Lick Observatory, for his spectroscopic 
researches, which have greatly increased our know- 
ledge of stellar motions. The President delivered 
an address setting forth the grounds upon which 
the award had been founded, and dealing specially 
with Prof. Campbell's long-continued and extensive 
researches upon the motions of stars in the line of 
sight. The medal was received by the American 
Ambassador for transmission to Prof. Campbell. — 
The secretaries read the Report of the Council, 
giving the progress of the Society during the past 
year, with obituaries of Fellows and Associates, 
reports of observatories, and notes upon the pro- 
gress of astronomy during 1905.—The ballot was 
then taken for officers and Council for the ensuing 
year. 





GroLocicaL.—Feb. 16.—Annual Meeting.—The 
officers were appointed as follows: President, Si 
Archibald Geikie; Vice- Presidents, Mr. R. S. 
Herries, Dr. J. E. Marr, Mr. Aubrey Strahan 
and Dr. J. J. H. Teall; Secretaries, Prof. E. J 
Garwood and Prof. W. W. Watts; Foreign Sec- 
retary, Sir John Evans; Treasurer, Mr. H. W. 
Monckton.—The awards of medals and funds were 
made (announced in Science Gossip, January 
13th).—The President delivered his anniversary 
address, which dealt with ‘The Influence of the 
Geological Structure of English Lakeland upon its 
Present Features.’ 


, 
. 


Asratic.—Feb. 13.—Lord Reay in the chair.— 
Prof. A. A. Macdonell read a paper on ‘The Study 
of Sanskrit as an Imperial Question.’ He first 
dwelt on the importance of what may be termed 
Sanskritic civilization as having exercised a pro- 
found influence, chiefly through Buddhism, on the 
life and beliefs of the peoples of the Farther East. 
He then went on to show that Sanskrit is the 
linguistic key to the vernaculars of nearly three 
hundred millions of people in India itself; and 
that Sanskrit literature was similarly the chief 
means of explaining historically the modes of 
thought and the institutions of the modern Hindu. 
Sanskrit ought therefore to be an essential element 
in the training of young men preparing to rule a 
Hindu population. But though still an optional 
subject in the curriculum of the Indian Civil 
Service probationers, it had come to be virtually 
excluded by the new regulations, which had 
reduced the number of optional subjects to one ; 
for out of an average of over fifty young English- 
men annually going out to India as its future 
administrators, hardly two now went out equipped 
with even a rudimentary knowledge of the classical 
language of the country. After arrival in India 
the civilian had no time to learn Sanskrit, nor, 
even if he had, could he obtain adequate teaching 
in the subject. The remedy for this educationally 
deplorable state of things seemed to be to make 


Sanskrit compulsory for probationers assigned 





to provinces with peculiarly Sanskritic vernacu- 
lars, while those going to other provinces might be- 


encouraged to take Sanskrit by a higher scale of 
marks for this language. Turning to the condition 
of things in India, the lecturer said that in Sanskrit 
the teacher had ready to hand a subject 
which, both on the linguistic and the literary side, 


could, if properly handled, be made at least equal. 


to Latin and Greek as an agency for developing 
the mental faculties. At present, however, the 
subject was by no means so handled in India. The 
native learning of the Brahmans was a purel 
traditional affair, unprogressive and uncritical, 
because the historical 


not, like that cf European science, to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, but simply to hand on 
the ancient learning unimpaired from one genera- 
tion to another by the exercise of abnormal powers: 
of memory at the expense of the reasoning facul-. 
ties. It was bound to die out with the spread of 
the English system of education. The latter 
would, however, as far as Sanskrit was concerned, 
_— a very inadequate substitute in its present 
orm. In the Government colleges students were 
made to depend too much on memory, and got up 
their prescribed books in a mechanical way ; while 
the curriculum in Sanskrit was not well thought 
out, nor were the text-books, as a rule, satisfac- 
torily edited. Matters were still worse in regard 
to higher studies. For some years past the 
Government of India had ceased appointing 
Europeans to professorships of Sanskrit, and soon 
there would be no Western Sanskritist left in the 
country who could be relied on either for advice in 
educational matters concerning Sanskrit, or for the 
guidance of native scholars in critical methods of 
research. Moreover, though the subject was a 
matter of practical and Imperial importance to us, 
and did not directly concern any other Western 
nation, we had in Great Britain and Ireland only 
four endowed chairs of Sanskrit, while Germany 
had about twenty-six. There being thus virtu- 
ally no prospects now for young Sanskrit 
scholars, the study of the subject was inevitably 
discouraged. The best remedy seemed to be 
the appointment, in each Indian University, of a 
trained European to a chair of Sanskrit in associa- 
tion with a native scholar. The teaching of 
Sanskrit should further be reformed. Under a 
well-devised system the ancient language and 
literature of India would be a potent instrument in 
educating the Hindu mind, in making the Indian 
peoples understand their own civilization histo- 
rically, and thus bringing about their intellectual 
and social regeneration. As a factor in the training 
of I.C.S. probationers, it would contribute to 
rendering our rule in India sympathetic as well as 
just. In referring to the study of Indian antiqui- 
ties the lecturer paid a tribute to Lord Curzon for 
having, as Viceroy, been the first to place the 
archeological department in India on a firm 
administrative basis. 





Roya Numismatic.—feb, 15.—Sir John Evans, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Howland Wood was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a 
London halfpenny of Henry VI. of the annulet 
and rosette coinage. This denomination appears 
to be unpublished.—Miss McDowall read a paper 
on**Contorniates and Tabule Lusorie,’ in which 
she argued that contorniates, medallic pieces of 
disputed origin, were in reality calculi used for 
games played on various forms of tabule, with 
which they can be connected through similar 
symbols and inscriptions occurring on both, as well 
as through the description given by Isidorus. 
They appear to be of numismatic origin; many 
are actual copies of coins (used as draughtsmen by 
the ostentatious), and all bear a strong resemblance 
to them. The obverse types are usually portraits, 
literary or imperial; and the reverse types are 
very varied, including subjects connected with the 
circus and amphitheatre, legendary scenes, and 
representations of daily life. Twelve interesting 
types, hitherto unpublished or imperfectly de- 
scribed, were then dealt with, these including a 
subject from the ‘ Pheenisse’ of Euripides, in 


which the actors wear the full tragic dress, . 


Hercules spinning in the dress of Omphale, Jason 
taming the brazen bulls, and a reproduction of an 
important and otherwise unknown coin of Metro- 
me with head of Solon. In connexion with this 


paper the President exhibited a series of con-- 


and comparative methods. 
were completely beyond its ken. Its object was. 
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torniates and a facsimile sketch of an incised slab 
in the Forum at Rome, which from certain symbols 
on it, often found also on contorniates, had evi- 
dently served as a tabula on which games could be 

layed. In conjunction with Lady Evans, the 
President showed how the game could be played 
after a set of rules which he had drawn up. 





ZooLocicaL. —Feb. 6.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F. Gillett exhibi a 
case of mounted cubs of the timber-wolf (Canis 
occidentalis) which he had obtained in the province 
of Keewatin, Canada.—Dr. C. W. Andrews exhi- 
bited and made remarks upon some restored models 
of the skulls and mandibles of Meeritherium and 
Paleomastodon.—Dr. Walter Kidd exhibited lan- 
tern-slides of sections of skin from the palmar and 
plantar surfaces of twenty-four species of mammals, 
and the plantar surfaces of seven species of birds. 
‘The functions of the papillary ridges and the 
papillary layer of the corium in connexion with 
the sense of touch were alluded to.—Dr. J. W. 
Jenkinson read a paper on ‘The Histology and 
Physiology of the Placenta in the Ungulata.’— 
Sir Edmund Loder exhibited a living specimen 
of a dwarf species of cavy, probably the salt-marsh 
ecavy (Dolichotis salinicola). — A communication 
from Mr. E. 8. Russell contained a description of 
‘Trichorhiza, a new Hydroid genus.—Miss Gertrude 
Ricardo communicated a description of the new 
genus Melissomorpha, formed for the reception of 
a horse-fly of the Pangonine division of the family 
Tabanidz, discovered by Col. C. T. Bingham in 
Sikkim.—Mr. Harold Schwann read a paper on 
the mammals collected at Kuruman and Molopo, 
in Bechuanaland, by Messrs. R. B. Woosnam and 
R. E. Dent. The specimens, numbering about 120 
and belonging to 26 species, were of great interest. 
—A communication from Mr. R. Lydekker con- 
tained a description of a new species of ratel 
{Mellivora) from Central Africa, alsoTa notice of 
the occurrence of a new subspecies of chevrotain 
({Dorcatherium) in that district.—Mr. H. G. F. 
pe preg read a paper entitled ‘The Articulation 
of the Vertebrate Jaw.’ 





Entomo.ocicaL.—Feb. 7.—Mr. F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair.—The President announced 
that he had nominated Mr. Herbert Goss, Mr. E. 
Saunders, and Mr. C. O. Waterhouse as Vice- 
Presidents for the session 1906-7.—Mr. H. J. 
Carter and the Rev. W. H. Heale were elected 
Fellows.—The decease of the Rev. Joseph Greene, 
author of ‘The Insect-Hunter’s Companion,’ was 
announced.—Mr. W. E. Sharp exhibited a speci- 
men of Lathrobium levipenne, Heer, a beetle new 
to the British list, taken by him in a sandpit near 
Oxted, Surrey, in August, 1905.—Dr. F. A. Dixey 
exhibited specimens of South African butterflies 
belonging to the Nymphalinz, Acreine, Danaine, 
and Papilionine, and remarked upon the odours 
attaching to them which he and Dr. Longstaff 
had observed in the field. He drew attention to 
the significance of the fact that scents of an 
agreeable nature (as in Pierine generally, Afyca- 
desis safitza, &c.) were as a rule confined to the 
male sex, while those of a disagreeable or dis- 
gee character (as in Acrieine and many 

apilios) were often common to both sexes. A 
discussion followed on the organs and uses of 
scent for purposes of attraction and defence in 
insects generally.—Dr. G. B. Longstaff exhibited 
four species of Acrea taken in South Africa during 
the visit of the British Association, viz., (1) A. 
anemosa, Hew., from the Victoria Falls, and 
Mochudi in Bechuanaland; (2) A. alboradiata, 
Auriv., previously known to Mr. Roland Trimen 
by two females only, and considered by him as a 
variety of anemosa; (3) A. atolmis, Westw., to 
which Westwood gave the names of atolmis and 
acontias, although there seems no doubt they are 
one species ; and (4) A. atergatis, Westw., of which 
the two types are in the Hope Collection at Oxford. 
—Prof. E. B. Poulton exhibited and read a note 
upon two Diptera which had been observed fol- 
lowing the bee Andrena lalnalis, Kirb., by Mr. 
A. H. Hamm, and identified by Mr. G. H. Verrall 
as a species of Chortophila.—Mr. W. G. Sheldon ex- 
hibited a collection of Rhopalocera made by him 
in Spain during July and August, 1905, together 
with typical European specimens for comparison ; 

n aberration of Argynnis aglaia, with the‘ black 
lotches on the superiors enlarged and banded, 





and with dark suffused ground-colour on all wings ; 
an interesting series of Lwosopis corydon with var. 
hispana and forms approaching var. polonus from 
the Albarracin Sierra, with intermediates between 
all the forms, and also British, French, and 
Swiss typical specimens for comparison. — Dr. 
G. B. Longstaff read a paper ‘On some Rest Atti- 
tudes of Butterflies,’ and also a paper ‘On some 
Bionomic Points in certain South African Lamel- 
licorns.’—Mr. Roland Trimen communicated a 

per ‘On some New or Hitherto Unfigured 
Species of South African Butterflies.’ — Com- 
mander J. J. Walker communicated ‘Some Ob- 
servations on the Reproduction of Hemiptera- 
Cryptocera by Claydon Hewett, B.Sc.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL. — Feb. 21.— Mr. Richard 
Bentley, President in the chair.—Mr. E. Mawley 
read his ‘ Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions for 1905.’ He said that as affecting vegeta- 
tion the weather of the phenological year ending 
November, 1905, was chiefly remarkable for the 
dryness and mildness of the winter months, the 
drought and frosts in May, the long spell of hot 
and dry weather in July, and an exceptionally 
cold period in October. Wild plants came into 
flower a few days earlier than usual until about 
the beginning of May, after which they were, as a 
rule, about the same extent late. Most of the 
early spring migrants, such as the swallow, night- 
ingale, &c., reached these shores in advance of 
their average dates. The best farm crops of the 
year were those of wheat, beans, and hops; while 
narley, potatoes, turnips, and mangolds were all 
over average. On the other hand, the yield of 
oats, peas, and hay, was almost everywhere 
deficient, the last being the worst crop of the year. 
Apples, pears, and plums were in all parts of the 
British Isles below average; whereas the small 
fruits, as a rule, yielded well.—The other papers 
read were ‘Brief Discussion of the General 
Features of the Pressure and Wind Conditions 
over the Trades-Monsouon Area,’ by Mr. W. L. 
Dallas, and ‘ The Dispersal or Prevention of Fogs,’ 
by Dr. W. B. Newton. 





INSTITUTION OF CiviL EnGINEERS.—Feb, 20.—Sir 
Alexander Binnie, President, in the chair.—The 
papers read were ‘A Plea for Better Country 
Roads,’ by Mr. G. R. Jebb, and ‘ Country Roads for 
Modern Traffic,’ by Mr. J. E. Blackwall, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—Feb. 13.—Prof. 
W. Gowland in the chair.—The Secretary exhi- 
bited two clay images used by the A-Kikuyu of 
British East Africa in harvest ceremonies, and a 
slide showing four remarkable dance armlets used 
by the natives on these occasions. The images are 
about nine inches in height, and are very rude 
representations of the human figure : they appear 
to be greatly venerated by the natives. The two 
specimens shown are, as far as is known, the 
only ones that have yet reached Europe. — Mr. 
A. L. Lewis exhibited a selection of slides of rude 
stone monuments, and read a paper on rude stone 
monuments in Glamorganshire. He described the 
monuments at Tinkinswood, near Cardiff, and the 
fine cromlech at St. Lythian’s, which bears close 
resemblance to that at Kit’s Coty House. At 
Pontypridd there is a curious group of stones, 
consisting of a rocking stone surrounded by two 
circles, and two small curved avenues forming the 
head and tail of a serpent. This group has been 
considered by many to be ancient, and many inge- 
nious theories have been woven round it; but Mr. 
Lewis was able to prove conclusively that the 
stones had not been in position much | Bore than 
fifty years. Mr. Lewis also showed slides of the 
dolmen at Lanyon Quoit.—Mr. N. W. Thomas 
read notes on ‘Deluge Legends,’ tracing their 
distribution. 





HistoricaL.—Feb, 15.—Annual Meeting.—Rev. 
W. Hunt, President, in the chair.—Messrs. J. A, 
Balfour, H. G. Brown, and T. Kemp were elected 
Fellows.—The retiring Vice-Presidents and Coun- 
cillors were re-elected.—Dr. J. Holland Rose was 
elected a Member of Council in place of Prof. 
T. W. Rhys Davids, who resigned owing to his 
appointment in the Victoria University, Man- 
chester.—The President delivered.an address upon 
the progress of the Society and upon the nature 





of historical study, with a reference to the 
Romanes Lecture of Prof. Ray Lankester. 





PuysicaL.—Feb. 9.—Prof. J. H. Poynting, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Reports of the Council 
and the Treasurer were read and adopted.— 
Messrs. F. Kohlrausch and A. A. Michelson were 
elected Honorary Fellows. — The following were 
elected officers and Council for the ensuing year: 
President, Prof. J. Perry; Vice-Presidents, those 
who have filled the office of President, together 
with Dr. C. Chree, Mr. H. M. Elder, Prof. J. A. 
Fleming, and Mr. J. Swinburne ; Secretaries, Mr. 
W. R. Cooper and Prof. W. Cassie; Foreign 
Secretary, Prof. 8. P. Thompson; T'reasurer, Prof. 
H. L. Callendar; Librarian, Dr. W. Watson; 
Other Members of Council, Mr. T. H. Blakesley, 
Mr. A. Campbell, Mr. W. B. Croft, Mr. W. 
Duddell, Dr. J. A. Harker, Mr. W. A. Price, Mr. 
S. Skinner, Mr. 8S. W. J. Smith, Dr. W. Watson, 
and Prof. H. A. Wilson.—Prof. J. Perry then took 
the chair and delivered an address. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. Real Academy, 4.—‘Modern Sculpture,’ Mr. W. Goscombe 
onn 


= Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘On a Form of Spurious Selection 
which may arise when Mortality Tables are Amalgamated,’ 
Mr. W. Palin Elderton. 

— Gresham College, 6.—‘The Laws of Light,’ Prof. W. H. Wag- 


staff. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Modern Warships,’ Lecture V., Sir W. 
White. (Cantor Lecture.) 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘The Assimilation of the Practica, 
of Quantity Surveyors,’ Mr. Johan paaning. Ae 
— Geographical, 8.30.—‘ Travels on the Boundaries of Bolivia and 
Peru,’ Baron Erland Nordenskjéld. 32 
Royal Institution, 5.—'Food and Nutrition,’ Lecture IV., 
Prof. W. Stirling. 
— Gresham College, 6.—‘The Eye,’ Prof. W. H. Wagstaff. 
— Institution of Civil Engi , 8.—Di ion on ‘A Plea for 
Better Country Roads,’ and ‘Country Roads for Modern 


Tues. 





raftiic, 
- Anthropological, 8.15.—‘ Anthropological Notes from Lake 
Tanganyika,’ Mr. W. A. Cunnington. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ London Traftic,’ Capt. G. 8. C. Swinton. 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Evolution of Sculpture : Egypt and 
Greece,’ Lecture L, Sir W. B. Richmond. 
_ Royal, 4.30. , 
=~ Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Physiology of Plants,’ Lecture I., 
r. Francis Darwin. 
— Gresham College, 6.—‘Optical Illusions,’: Lecture I. Prof. 
W. H. Wagstaff. 2 
_ Linnean, 8.—'On a New Type of Stem from the Coal Measures, 
Dr. D. H. Scott; ‘Notes on some Species of Nereis in the 
District of the Thames Estuary,’ Dr. H. C. Sorby. 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘Studies of Dynamic Isomerism : Part IV. 
Stereo-isomeric Halogen Derivatives of Camphor,’ Mr. 


° wry. 
Fr. Gresham College, 6.—‘ Optical Dlusions,’ Lecture II., Prof. 
VE Tagste . 


— Philological, 8.—‘On the Dictionary, and on my Trip to South 
Africa,’ Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Hippocrates and the Newly Discovered 
Health Temple at Cos,’ Dr. R. Caton. " 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 
Lecture L., Prof. J. J. Thomson. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have appointed Mr. E. T. Whittaker, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the Andrews 
Chair of Astronomy, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Jolly. This chair carries with it 
the title of Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 


On Thursday next Mr. Francis Darwin 
will deliver the first of three afternoon 
lectures at the Royal Institution on ‘The 
Physiology of Plants,’ and on Saturday at 
three o’clock Prof. J. J. Thomson begins 
a course of six lectures on ‘ The Corpuscular 
Theory of Matter.’ 


Dr. Gustave Le Bon, whose name will 
have become familiar of late to readers of 
The Atheneum, has just been elected 
Foreign Associate of the Académie Royale 
of Belgium. 

Tue Twenty-Third Congress for “ Innere 
Medizin” will take place at Munich from 
April 23rd to 26th, under the presidency of 
Geheimrat von Striimpell. An exhibition 
of medical preparations, apparatus, and 
instruments will be held, and a number of 
interesting papers have been promised. 


Pror. W. H. Picxerine having recently 
called attention to some periodical variations 
in the size of the glow surrounding the small 
lunar crater Linné, Prof. Barnard has thought 
it worth while to examineit.with the 40-inch 
telescope, and his measures have substan- 
tiated changes of the kind, though he avoids 
endorsing Prof. Pickering’s theory of their 
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cause, which is that they arise from deposits 
of hoar frost about the crater during the 
lunar night. It will be remembered that 
about forty years ago the late Prof. Julius 
Schmidt, of Athens, notified a remarkable 
change in the size of the crater itself, and 
that there was much discussion as to the 
reality of this. Prof. Barnard finds that it 
is now small (about 0°68 mile or 3,600 feet 
in diameter) and deep, with a wall of con- 
siderable height. 


THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
about 1 o’clock (Greenwich time) on the 
afternoon of the 2Ist prox., which is there- 
fore the day of the equinox. The moon will 
be full on the evening of the 10th, and new 
about midnight on the 24th. She will be 
nearest the earth on the morning of the 13th. 
Part of the Hyades cluster will be occulted 
on the second ; disappearance of y Tauri at 
6h. 41m. (Greenwich time), reappearance at 
7h. 45m. The planet Mercury will be at 
greatest eastern elongation from the sun on 
the 18th prox., and will be visible in the 
evening from about a week before to a week 
after that date, situated in the constellation 
Pisces, and moving in a_north-easterly 
direction. Venus is also in Pisces, and sets 
a little later each evening; she will be in 
conjunction with the moon on the 25th prox., 
and with Mercury (to the south of him) on 
the 28th. Mars moves during next month 
from Pisces into Aries, setting about 9 o’clock 
in the evening; he will be in conjunction 
with the moon on the 27th prox. Jupiter 
is visible in the evening, situated in Taurus, 
between the Pleiades and the Hyades; he 
will be in conjunction with the moon on the 
29th prox. Saturn, being in conjunction 
with the sun to-night, will not become 
visible until April. 


WE have received the first number of 
vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. The principal papers 
are by Prof. Mascari, on the statistics of the 
sun’s spots, facule, and protuberances seen 
at Catania during the second half of 1905, 
and observations of the solar eclipse on 
August 30th at the same place, where it was 
not quite total. There is also an article by 
M. Hansky, giving some photographs, with 
description, of the solar granulations as 
observed with the astrograph at Pulkowa. 








FINE ARTS 


——~—_ 


Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century. 
By George Paston. (Methuen & Co.) 


CARICATURE was born in Italy, nursed 
in Holland, and—says our author—“ it 
might be added that the art attained 
maturity in England, the land of the free 
pencil no less than of the free pen.” M. 
Filon, the French critic, would account 
for its popularity in this country on the 
ground that 

“the English have no taste for abstractions, 
preferring to have ideas presented to them 
in @ concrete form. Again, they combine 
a love of mockery with a love of preaching, 
to which predilections may be added a 
passion of liberty... .Lastly, for the Briton, 
ugliness is not simply the negation of the 
beautiful, but an artistic entity to be studied 
and appreciated for its own sake.” 


Our present author, however, is pre- 
pared with an explanation which, though 
more prosaic, is scarcely more compli- 
mentary to our national vanity. She 


“the chief reason for the eagerness with 
which the English draughtsman pursued 
the craft of caricature....may be found in 
the total lack of facilities for art training 
in the early eighteenth century....In cari- 
cature untrained ability found and seized 
its opportunity....Like the child and the 
savage, the amateur or self-taught artist 
made his meaning clear by exaggerat- 
ing the characteristics of his models, or 
by appending a written explanation of his 
design....To the unlettered patron of these 
popular prints, with his Saxon love of 
allegory, it was the pleasant occupation of 
a winter’s evening to solve the meaning of 
the emblematical cartoon.” 


Many of these, indeed, would be in 
themselves obscure to the more informed 
reader of to-day; but George Paston is 
familiar with the period, and her descrip- 
tive comments render this sumptuous 
volume an illuminating and instructive 
history. It contains 213 illustrations, 
beautifully reproduced, and covers a 
wide field of English life largely be- 
neath the notice of serious historians— 
the beau monde, the stage, art and 
belles-lettres, sport and superstitions. 

Although the author’s Introduction 
occupies only a few pages, it includes a 
concise history and definition of the art 
illustrated, with summaries of methods 
in caricature and subjects satirized. 
George Paston quotes with approval 
Fielding’s well-known comparison between 
““comic and burlesque art”; she ela- 
borates, from contemporary evidence, 
the technical training proper for this class 
of draughtsmen and the basic elements 
of a varying task in humour: she main- 
tains that the best caricaturists did not 
love ugliness for its own sake, and reminds 
us that their portraits were “ less libellous 
than we are prone to imagine them.” 
Indeed, we must not too hastily condemn 
the coarseness of the artist, for the English 
of the eighteenth century, from over- 
indulgence and distaste for exercise, were 
frequently bloated and unwieldy in figure ; 
while the fashionable of both sexes in- 
dulged in absurdities of dress and manner 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the text 
of the book itself, being obviously “‘ written 
up” to the illustrations, should be less 
interesting as a whole, though abounding 
in isolated good things. But we cannot 
help feeling that George Paston, with her 
excellent style and intimate knowledge, 
ought to have written a social history of 
the century in its lighter aspects, for which 
the drawings would have formed a per- 
fectly appropriate ornament and _ inter- 
pretation. Her chosen method, of pro- 
viding us with what is really no more than 
a descriptive catalogue, though enriched 
with criticism and quotation from con- 
temporary literature, is, in fact, the more 
unsatisfactory from being so well done. 
We are perpetually tantalized by fasci- 
nating glimpses of history in costume and 
manners ; but these lack perspective, and 
moreover, are immediately withdrawn for 
a notice of “‘ the next plate.” 

In other circumstances so careful a 
writer would have been less arbitrary, or 


to the private history of some draughts- 
men than to that of others, and would 
have avoided, for example, the hasty 
adoption of Walpole’s disproved scandals 
concerning Lady Mary Montagu and the 
South Sea Bubble. As each division of 
the subject is independently completed 
throughout the century, we are carried 
backwards and forwards in date, to the 
confusion of any attempt to form a pro- 
gressive picture. 

But the material is here, and we have 
no intention of depreciating its value. 
George Paston has given us the social 
history of the century, though served 
piecemeal ; while for students of technique 
the volume also affords ample means_ of 
comparing the best works of those three 
masters of caricature, Hogarth, Gillray, 
and Rowlandson—so happily contrasted 
by our author. 

Hogarth’s great moral and dramatic 
series are, naturally, left untouched ; but 


“he was incidentally a caricaturist, and his 
methods undoubtedly influenced the work 
of such of his contemporaries and successors 
as tried their hands at the grotesque. His 
genius and his example raised the standard 
of the art, purged it of many of its puerilities, 
and brought it into repute with persons of 
cultivated taste.” 


Gillray, on the other hand, 


“never hesitated to hit below the belt, and 
too often sought to make his points by 
exposing the infirmities of the body instead 
of attacking the deformities of the mind. 
While Hogarth came before the world in 
the guise of a reformer, Gillray appeared in 
that of an executioner, and his favourite 
method of punishment was the torture. No 
satirist has ever attacked with such con- 
centrated malignity, combined with such 
skill in touching the raw, persons in private 
life who had done him no wrong—with 
whom, in all probability, he had never ex- 
changed a word.” 


Rowlandson worked, to some extent, 
under the influence of Watteau and 
Boucher :— 


“Though he too is a débordant, he has a 
caressing touch ; and even in his enormities 
there is an unexpected coquetry that reminds 
the critic of those ‘jolis clowns anglais’ 
who perform their acrobatic feats in white 
kid gloves....Ruthless towards old age, 
ugliness, and squalor, he showed a spirit of 
universal indulgence to all that was young, 
graceful, and charming. He was on the 
side of the servants against the mistresses, 
of the children against the parents, of 
debtors against their creditors, and of 

rebels against established authority....Where 
Hogarth frowned and Gillray struck, Row- 
landson merely shrugged his shoulders and 


passed on.” 








Leukas-Ithaka : die Heimath des Odysseus. 
Von Dr. Peter Goessler. (Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzler.)—In this little book Dr. Goessler 
undertakes to expound to a wider audience 
the theory maintained with such ingenuity 
by Prof. me oy in the Mélanges Perrot, 
to the effect that the Ithaca of the Odyssey 
is not the Ithaca of classical and modern 
times, but is to be identified with the island 
later known as Leucas. Few problems in 
Homeric topography have given rise to 








maintains that 


careless, in devoting so much more space 


more discussion or more diversity of opinion 
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than the identification of the various 
localities mentioned in the Odyssey. On 
the one hand there have been those who 
maintained that the poetical topography 
was purely imaginary, created to suit the 
exigencies of the situation; on the other 
those who identified with the minute exact- 
ness of a guide-book every locality men- 
tioned by the poet in Ithaca or the adjacent 
islands. The latter have hitherto had a very 
difficult task, for it must be frankly acknow- 
ledged by any unprejudiced reader that the 
situation of the island now called Ithaca 
can only by the most perverse ingenuity 
be reconciled with the description given 
by Ulysses. To many the other opinion 
seems more probable, especially in view 
of the theory that the Homeric poems 
were composed on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and that therefore neither the poet nor 
his audience was likely to have any detailed 
knowledge of the topography of the Ionian 
Islands. A curious contribution to the 
controversy is found in the attempts 
that have been made to find the originals 
of the Homeric descriptions elsewhere— 
for example, Samuel Butler’s theory of the 
Sicilian origin of the Odyssey, and his 
identification of all the chief features of 
its topography in the neighbourhood of 
Trapani. 

Even those who are not disposed to 
accept Prof. Dérpfeld’s theory will admit 
that it has given the advocates of actual 
as against imaginary topography in Homer 
a much more tenable position. If we leave 
on one side the geological question whether 
Leucas was an island in Homer’s time—a 
question as difficult and complicated as 
the silting up of the lagoons and the extent 
of the harbour at Pylos—its position 
relative to the coast and to the other islands 
can be reconciled with the Homeric descrip- 
tion as interpreted by Dérpfeld and Goessler, 
especially in view of the well-attested fact 
that local navigators tend to regard the 
adjacent coast of the mainland as running 
east and west, instead of north-west and 
south-east. But when we come to details, 
the correspondence is almost too complete, 
and the ingenuity expended on the identifica- 
tion of Laertes’s farm, of Eumzus’s stall, of 
the harbour of Phorcys and its stone looms 
and vases of the Nymphs, arouses distrust 
rather than conviction. So, too, the island 
Asteris, where the suitors waited in the 
“* double harbour ”’ for Telemachus. Nor is 
it easy to take seriously the argument that 
the remark frequently made to strangers 
on their arrival in Ithaca, ‘‘ By what ship 
did you come? For I don’t suppose you 
came on foot,” implies the existence of an 
approach by land and a ferry. This too 
literal insistence on details may prejudice 
some scholars against the new theory, and 
so prevent their giving it the consideration 
it deserves. It is otherwise with the sug- 
gested explanation of the transference of 
the names—that the people of Homeric 
Ithaca, driven out of their home by the 
Dorians, transferred its name to the island 
that was before called Same, and that the 
people of Same similarly transferred them- 
selves and the name of their city to Same 
in Cephallenia. This suggestion is ingenious, 
and even probable, though it lacks evidence 
to confirm it. The illustrations, from admir- 
able photographs, show the beauty of Leucas, 
and make clear the topographical argument. 

There is little doubt that those who look 
for an actual original of the poetical descrip- 
tions of the Odyssey will do better to seek 
it in future in Leucas rather than in the 
modern Ithaca; but the old controversy 
between realists and idealists is not likely 
to be assuaged by this or any other theory. 





LEATHER BINDING. 


Report of the Committee on Leather for 
Bookbinding (Society of Arts). Edited by 
Viscount Cobham and Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood. (Bell & Sons.)—This is the per- 
manent form of the epoch-making report 
first issued in July, 1901. Every one 
interested in the subject must obtain this 
edition, for not only does it contain a large 
number of plates illustrating the effect of 
light, heat, &c., on bookbinding leather, 
dyed or undyed, and of diagrams _illus- 
trating the text most usefully, but also with 
these there are a number of additional 
sections of the highest value, dealing with 
the strength of the skins, the causes of 
decay in leather, the preservation of books, 
and the fading of coal-tar colours in sumach- 
tanned leather. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. 
Cockerell, and Lord Cobham, who initiated 
the movement; the Society of Arts and 
the Leathersellers’ Company, who supported 
it; and the members of the committee, 
have deserved, and should receive, the 
grateful thanks of book-lovers. Their 
labours have arrested the production of 
the perishable bookbinding leather used, 
even by our best binders, no more than 
five years ago, and made it possible for 
artists and the public alike to obtain good 
material without difficulty. 

Leather for Libraries. By E. W. Hulme 
and others. (Library Supply Company.)— 
This little volume is produced under the 
direction of the Sound Leather Committee 
of the Library Association, and consists of 
five essays of unequal importance: on the 
history of bookbinding leather in this country, 
by Mr. Hulme, of the Patent Office Library ; 
on the causes of its decay, by Dr. Parker, a 
well-known leather chemist; on its cha- 
racteristics and provenance, by Mr. Seymour- 
Jones, a tanner; on the repair of books, 
&c., by Mr. Davenport, of the British 
Museum; and on the fitting of a small 
bindery (a hideous term), by Mr. Williamson. 
Mr. Hulme’s historical account shows that 
sumach tanning was introduced into England 
early in Elizabeth’s reign, and soon spread 
over the country. English tanners were 
introduced into Scotland by Lord Erskine 
in 1620. The use of sulphuric acid in tanning 
is due to a Dr. McBride, of Dublin (1768) ; 
it became general with the invention of 
aniline dyes. To-day all leathers, except 
for boots or machinery, may be said to be 
prepared solely with a view to their appear- 
ance. Uniformity and brilliance of colour 
are obtained by the reckless use of strong 
acids, which destroy the fibre of the leather ; 
inferior sheepskins are grained to imitate 
highly priced morocco or pigskin, and when 
this deteriorated material comes into the 
bookbinders’ hands, it is pared down to a 
thin layer destitute of any power of resist- 
ance. It is not surprising that librarians 
and others have raised frequent complaints 
against this state of things. Search was 
made for the cause of it, and the first answer 
given was the “sulphur in the coal gas” 
theory. But libraries in which no artifical 
light was used suffered in almost an equal 
degree. At last matters got to such a 
point that no sensible man would have a 
calf-bound book in his library, and morocco 
or buckram was the only reasonably safe 
binding for permanent use. Then a small 
committee was formed to initiate inquiry, 
which produced the standard volume just 
noticed. Sumach-tanned leathers seem 
to be by far the best, the catechol- 
tannins being unsuitable. The use of 
sulphuric acid in any form is absolutely 
condemned ; and strong light is found to be 
harmful. The Library Association, working 





on this basis, have appointed an official 
examiner of leather, who will report on the 
nature and suitability of any sample of 
leather at a small fixed rate. A certain 
number of manufacturers have taken up the 
matter, and make sound bookbinding leather. 
H.M. Stationery Office has drawn up a speci- 
fication insisting on proper manufacture of 
the leather supplied to it, and, if they will, 
librarians now have the matter entirely in 
their own hands. They have only to insist 
that the leather used for binding shall 
(1) not be “stripped,” retanned, or arti- 
ficially grained ; (2) be genuine as described, 
tanned with pure sumach, or oak and sumach 
without the use of mineral acids either in 
tanning or in binding. The binder, who 
buys from a leather broker, will doubtless 
be unwilling to give this guarantee ; but if 
his customers insist on it, he will be forced 
to obtain a similar warranty from his brokers, 
and these from the tanneries. The fact that 
there are leading firms ready to give their 
warranty makes this moral compulsion easier. 

Unfortunately, a serious problem is before 
us as to what is to be done with the decaying 
bindings already on our shelves. No effi- 
cient preservative has yet been found. It 
is well for those using polishes, &c., to bear 
in mind Dr. Parker’s warning against 
mixtures containing turpentine. Un- 
doubtedly the best preservative is the natural 
oil of the skin. Books in constant use do 
not dry or crack. Vaseline evaporates too 
readily, and leaves the binding worse than 
before. Lanoline is just better than nothing. 
In our experience a solution of paraffin wax 
in castor oil, very lightly applied, gives the 
most satisfactory results as a softener and 
preservative. A good furniture polish, free 
from turpentine, may then be used. 

The existence of an official leather analyst 
is a great step in advance. We strongly 
commend Mr. Davenport’s advice to libra- 
rians: ‘‘ Do not accept any bindings except 
under a guarantee that they contain no 
sulphuric acid, and even then send a six- 
inch strip of the leather for examination.” 
This little work should be in the hands of 
every librarian, bookbinder, and owner of 
books. 


The Decoration of Leather. From the 
French of Georges de Récy by Maude Nathan. 
(Constable & Co.)—This workmanlike book 
differs considerably, and for the better, from 
its French original, which appears to have 
been intended by its author to exploit the 
capabilities of leather as a medium of decora- 
tion in the style of the Art Nouveau. In 
this edition many of the French plates are 
superseded by examples of leather work, 
ranging from the Winchester Book and the 
best work of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries to English leather work of our own 


days—less pure and vigorous in style, 
perhaps, than its predecessors, but free 
from merely perverse eccentricities. The 


book appeals to a growing class of amateurs, 
willing to work, and capable of acquiring 
the requisite dexterity. Any one with a 
reasonable aptitude in the use of tools, and 
(what is indispensable) a feeling for the 
limitations of the medium, should by the 
aid of this manual be able in a reasonable 
time to produce respectable results. Of 
course, no one expects to learn an art without 
a master, but it should considerably facilitate 
a student’s progress. One thing only strikes 
us unfavourably about the book, and that 
is the cool way in which leather-workers 
seem to allow themselves to treat their 
material. Acids which in a few years will 
reduce their work to chips and dust are 
applied to it, apparently in the belief that 
they can be washed out when done with. 
Alkalis which destroy the very substance 
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of the fibre are also as Tight-heartedly used. 
«« Soda has the same effect as potash, except 
that it is a little less strong ; both substances 
have always been much employed in dyeing 
skins”: the author is here speaking of 
caustic soda and potash. “Sulphate of 
iron....is also somewhat injurious. It is 
useful, however,” &c. ‘Colours obtained 
from potash and sulphate of iron are much 
used for groundwork.” ‘‘ The dye may be 
removed subsequently by....decolorants. 
Sulphuric, hydrochloric, oxalic, nitric, or 
muriatic [sic] acid, diluted with water in 
the proportion of one in five, can be used 
for this purpose.” An artist who sells 
leather-work treated in this way, without 
informing his client that his purchase is 
doomed to speedy disintegration, is, con- 
sciously or otherwise, deceiving him. A 
man buys a piece of fine leather-work because 
he knows that if it is properly kept leather 
is one of the most durable of materials. The 
solitary consoling reflection is that posterity 
will be saved the bewildering contemplation 
of tneir ancestors’ Art Nouveau. 








THREE EXHIBITIONS. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


Tue exhibition of works by Mr. Charles 
Sims at the Leicester Galleries affords an 
interesting presentment of the art of a pro- 
mising painter of the younger generation in 
its formative period. Nine out of ten of 
the works shown are sketches in water 
colour, some of which may be said to be 
studies in various manners. For example, 
the Nocturnes Nos. 32 and 33 and the pretty 
sketch of moonrise (No. 53) approach the 
method and the faculty of vision of Whistler, 
and the same influence is seen in Nos. 31 
and 36—bright stretches of sand dotted 
with bathing tents, and ladies in light 
summer dresses, with children digging and 
flying kites. In like manner the scenes in 
parks and watered woodlands where figures 
are reclining in siesta have something of the 
spirit, and much of the influence, of Frago- 
nard and Boucher. In others, again, of the 
more mythological sort, there are memories of 
the brilliant colour visions of Tiepolo; and 
in a few there are traits in common with the 
work of Bécklin. In thus attempting to 
recount some of what we conceive to be 
tutelary influences we are not unconscious of 
the presence of a certain native grace and 
delicacy of colour, a daintiness of conception, 
and a fantastic humour effective on occasion. 
The quotations of Scripture used as titles 
for many of the sketches tend sometimes to 
darken counsel, but their application is 
usually intelligible after a careful study of 
the picture. Hide Thyself for a _ Little 
Moment is one of the easier. It represents 
a girl playing hide-and-seek with a child 
upon a sand dune. It is very delicate and 
charming in texture, and the drawing is 
spirited and free. Mr. Sims’s boldness in 
use of colour is effectively displayed in the 
note of crimson of the girl’s sash, which 
contrasts admirably with the greens and 
browns of grasses and sand dunes. 

The child’s head seen in shadow, with 
curly tangled hair, has something of the 
elfin }ook of Hornel’s children, and the same 
analogy strikes us in the large oil painting 
of children peeping through foliage entitled 
Beech Boughs. Sunshine and Wind, a 
sketch in oils with the same two figures, 
shows skilful brushwork. Here, as in his 
picture in the Independent Art Exhibition, 
Mr. Sims is especially successful in rendering 





the action of the wind upon the light fabric 
of the dress. 
The composition of Jack Frost suffers | 


from the lack of structural lines in the 
lower half of the picture. In their absence 
the tangle of bracken and bramble becomes 
uninteresting. The large oil Washing Day 
has very successful portions, notably the 
painting of the linen and of the head of the 
woman in shadow on the right. As a whole 
it lacks unity. The figures do not seem to 
be there for any other purpose than to make 
a group for the painter. The red skirt on 
the right is not an entirely successful attempt 
to introduce variety in the scheme of colour. 
It seems to dominate the whole too insist- 
ently. 

The most attractive of the works in oils 
is the Bacchus and Ariadne. Here the 
colours are completely harmonious, and 
entirely subdued to the disposition of the 
light. The figure of Ariadne seen in shadow 
is very skilfully modelled. The translucency 
of the air above the car of Bacchus and the 
dim figure with lifted arms seen against the 
sky are like a fantasy of Tiepolo’s. 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE APENNINES. 

THE exhibition of water-colours entitled 
‘From the Alps to the Apennines,’ by Miss 
Evelyn J. Whyley, now visible in the rooms 
of the Fine-Art Society, portrays scenes in 
Italy and Switzerland with much fidelity of 
colour and exact interpretation of atmo- 
spheric conditions. It attains a high and a 
remarkably even standard of execution. Of 
the various architectural studies we may 
cite as among the most effective the South 
Porch—Bergamo Cathedral, the West Door, 
Verona Cathedral, and A Lombard Tower, 
Susa ; these, and more especially the last, 
have a suggestion of Prout’s Italian studies 
in their simplicity and sense of stillness, and 
in the impression they convey of the air as 
steeped in sunlight. In like manner the 
scenes of Swiss lakes and mountains may 
be said to breathe the inspiration of Turner. 
It is certainly perceptible in the two delicate 
studies of sunrise, The Sun’s Awakening 
Touch: the Gemmi, and Flush of Sunrise, 
Montreux. In the former the sun is touch- 
ing the clouds which lie wreathing the base 
of the rock; in that on Lake Leman its 
action on the misty air and its faint flush in 
the water are rendered with much subtlety 
and power. We may also mention the 
Daybreak, Lago di Garda, and the Lovere, 
Lago d@’Iseo, as among the most delightful of 
the lake scenes. 

Among the studies of Italian hill towns, 
which constitute the most numerous section, 
one of 8. Gemignano excites comment, if only 
from the fact of the sky being overcast ; the 
changing tones of the plaster and stones of 
walls and towers as seen in the diffused light 
are rendered with great delicacy of touch. 
The foliage of the olives in the foreground is 
perhaps somewhat too opaque. Of the 
group of studies in and about Assisi we like 
best Hazy Dawn, the Town of St. Francis, 
in which the huge buttresses of the monastery, 
seen from the valley, loom impressively 
above the light morning mist ; and as a type 
of several we may note a sketch of Signa, 
looking over the shoulder of the hill, across 
the valley of the Bisenzio, to the hills 
beyond: the air of the valley seems tremu- 
lous with' heat, and the lights and shadows 
of the distant hills are excellently rendered. 
Lovers of Italian scenery will find much to 
interest them in Miss Whyley’s work. 


THE GRAVES GALLERIES. 
THE series of landscape paintings in water 
colour by the Baroness Helga von Cramm 
comprise picturesque scenes in England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, the Riviera, 
Madeira, and: Egypt. They are rich in 


interest to the traveller, and we are all 
travellers nowadays. 


However, the Baron- 
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ess von Cramm has a happy knack of select- 
ing pretty and effective subjects and a true 
eye for colour ; but over-close adherence to 
detail, a timidity of execution, and a lack 
of _ to render properly the gradations. 
of distance militate considerably against the 
artistic value of her work. Her distant 
outlines are apt to be too definite; her 
foregrounds lack the requisite boldness of 
treatment. So the prettily arranged sketch 
of part of Sorrento, as seen from the sea, 
would gain in effectiveness if the ripples 
of the water in the near foreground were 
proportionately larger than those further 
away. The Chalets at Zermatt is a pleasing 
sketch which presents very effective con- 
trasts of colour in the browns of the timber 
houses and the greens of the Alpine pasture ; 
and The Blue Lake, near Kandersteg, with 
the branches of the submerged pines seen 
through the water, is a very picturesque 
conception. In the Antique Doorway, Roth- 
enburg, and the fagade of An Unknown Blue 
Mosque in Cairo—the latter lustrous with 
Persian tiles, the former soft with the greys 
and greens of sculptured stone—the artist’s 
care in treatment of detail is very effective 
in result ; and of the various sea pictures 
we may mention The Harbour of Las Palmas 
and Camera di Lobos, a Fishing Village on 
Madeira. 














SALES. 


Messrs. Curistie sold on the 17th inst. the 
following pictures: P. one, Portrait of a 
y, in rich crimson dress, a gentleman standing 
behind her, 462/. Early English, Portrait of a 
Lady, in grey and white dress, 609/. Gains- 
borough, a Young Girl, seated in a landscape, with 
a pitcher, 199/. Giorgione, Portrait of a Lady, in 
rich slashed dress, holding a fan, 110/. Andrea 
Mantegna, St. Peter, and Three Other Saints,,. 
924/. A. van Ostade, a Tavern Brawl, 168/. 
C. Janssens, Portrait of a Lady, in dark dress,. 
147/._ Lawrence, Miss Drake, in white dress, 315/. 
J. Ruysdael, A Rocky Waterfall, 168/. J. de 
Mabuse, The Virgin and Child, 105/. A. Canaletto, 
The Quay of St. Mark’s, Venice, 346/. J. 
Marieschi, The Rialto, Venice, 210/.; A Canal 
Scene, Venice, 131/. Venus, a drawing by F. 
Boucher, fetched 105/. 
The same firm sold on the 19th inst. a drawing 
by S. Prout, Market Figures in an old Town, 54/. 
On the 20th inst. the same firm sold the follow- 
ing etchings and engravings: The Breaking-up of 
the Agamemnon, by Sir F. Seymour Haden, 25/, 
The Kitchen, by Whistler, 30/. Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum, 71 plates, with 14-of the Etchings, and 
a duplicate of Calm, 525/. Henry, Duke of Nor- 
folk, by J. Becket, 37/. After Morland: Bathing 
Horses, by W. Ward, 35/.; Giles, the Farmer's 
Boy, by the same, 52/.; The Thatcher, by the 
same, 29/.; The Warrener, by the same, 30/. Inside 


of a Country Alehouse, by the same, 46/.; The 


Turnpike Gate, by the same, 27/.; The Last Litter, 
and The Hard Bargain (a pair), by the same, 162/. 
Paying the Hostler, by S. W. Reynolds, 53/. 
Innocence Alarmed, by R. Smith, 43/. The First 
of September: Morning and Evening (a pair), by 
W. Ward, 113/.; The Farmer’s Stable, by the 
same, 77/.; The Sportsman’s Return, by the same, 
46/.: Feeding the Pigs, by J. R. Smith, 73/.; The 
Return from Market, by the same, 117/.; The 
Farmyard, and The Farmer’s Stable (a pair), 84/.; 
The Cornbin, and The Horse-Feeder (a pair), by 
J. R. Smith, 75/.; Breaking the Ice, and Milkmaid 
and Cowherd (a pair), by the same, 56/.;. The 
Fisherman’s Hut, and Selling Fish (a pair), by the 
same, 67/.; Stable Amusement, and The Public- 
house Door (a pair), by W. Ward, 189/.; The 
Country Butcher, by T. Gosse, 33/.; Sailors’ Con- 
versation, by W. Ward, 30/.; A Conversation, and 
Peasant and Pigs (a pair), by J. R. Smith, 86/.; 
Fishermen Going Out, and Fisherman on Shore (a 

ir), by S. W. Reynolds and W. Hilton, 54/. ; 

urse and Children in the Fields, by G. Keating, 
and The Kite Entangled, by W. Ward, 63/. After 
W. Owen: The Roadside, by W. Say, 25/. A 
Christmas Holiday, by and after J. R. Smith, 29/. 
After Lawranson: A Lady at Haymaking, by 
J. R. Smith, 32/. $ 
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Fine-Art Gossip. 


Messrs. T. AGNEw & Sons are showing 
some examples of ‘Independent Art of 
To-day,’ English, Scottish, and Irish. 


Messrs. CoLNAGHI have on view a selec- 
tion of engravings and colour prints after 
Reynolds, Romney, and others. 


At Messrs. Obach’s galleries Dutch water- 
colour drawings by Sir John C. Day are on 
view. 


At the Rowley Gallery ‘ Belgian Water- 
colours’ are on view. 


THIRTEEN women artists are showing 
sculpture, paintings, and miniatures at the 
Doré Gallery next week. The private view 
is on Friday and Saturday. A day earlier 
Miss Patience E. Bishopp opens an exhibition 
at the same place of ‘ Sketches in Town and 
Country.’ 


THE forty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts is 
now open. 


Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, our art critic for 
many years, sent to The Times of Friday, 
the 16th inst., a vigorous denunciation of 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s charges against him in 
* Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.’ 


THERE is about to appear in Paris a fine 
illustrated volume on Gustave Courbet. 


A VOLUME with a preface by M. Bataille, 
the dramatic author, contains a clever series 
of drawings, slightly suggestive of Gavarni, 
concerning ‘‘ Paris, Province, Etranger.”’ 


A work on Monet which appeared five 
years ago with coloured illustrations is now 
republished in a smaller edition, with twelve 
new and original compositions, wholly differ- 
ent from the illustrations of the previous 
book, which was also well turned out. 


THE Société des Artistes Frangais are re- 
organizing their scheme of retiring pensions 
for such members as have fallen on evil days. 
At the beginning of last year 107 artists 
were compelled to accept a pension; by 
January Ist in this year 15 of these pen- 
sioners had died, but there were 18 new 
claimants. We are glad to hear that the 
fund for pensions has been increased from 
947,479fr. to 1,028,382fr. 


THE death in his fifty-eighth year is 
announced from Vienna of the genre and 
portrait painter Eduard Charlemont, who 
was a pupil of Makart, and noted for his 
pictures of children. 


M. Loys DELTEIL, the Paris engraver and 
expert, who has already published an im- 
portant work on Honoré Daumier, announces 
the first volume of ‘Le Peintre-Graveur 
Illustré.’ It will appear next month, and 
will be devoted to Millet, Th. Rousseau, 
Jules Dupré, and J. B. Jongkind. Instead 
of the usual descriptive text, each engraving 
will be represented by a much reduced 
facsimile, and the text will consist chiefly 
of a description of the various states, and 
the prices realized at auction during the last 
twenty years. 


AtTHoUGH Paul Verlaine’s monument is 
not yet erected at the Luxemburg, his 
memory is being perpetuated at the Musée 
‘Carnavalet, to which M. F. A. Cazals has 
just presented a death mask of the poet. 
‘The same museum has lately received some 
other interesting relics, including a mirror 
which once hung in Voltaire’s study; a 
lock and key from the famous debtors’ 





prison at Clichy ; and the “‘ cocardes”’ worn by 
Robespierre at the Jacobin Club and by 
Saint-Just at Wissembourg. 


The Antiquary for March will include the 
following articles: ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots: 
being some Account of her Connexion with 
Art and Letters,’ Part I., by Mr. W. G. 
Blaikie; ‘An Illustrated Note on the 
Church of St. Fiacre in Brittany,’ by Mr. 
Warwick H. Draper; ‘ Old Heraldic Glass 
in Brasted Church,’ by Dr. W. E. Ball (con- 
clusion) ;\ ‘ Notes on the Old Church Bands 
and Village Choirs of the Past Century,’ by 
the Rev. F. W. Galpin (illustrated); and 
‘Destiny and Wizardry in the Northern 
Sagas,’ by the Rev. W. C. Green. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


QueEn’s Hatyt.—Mr. Newman’s Benefit 
Concert. 


Mr. Ropert NEwMAN’s benefit concert 
took place last Wednesday week, when 
the programme consisted entirely of 
overtures, from Mozart to Tschaikowsky. 
To select overtures likely to please the 
public is one thing; to present those 
which best exhibit the different phases of 
the overture from the days of Mozart 
onwards is something different. If the 
latter was the scheme intended, then 
‘ Leonore ’ No. 3 would have been better 
than ‘ Egmont,’ while ‘Mignon’ might 
well have made way for a Gluck overture. 
That Wagner should occupy nearly the 
whole of the second part was natural 
enough, for in his overtures we find how 
he first followed classical lines, and finally 
created a form for himself. The various 
performances under Mr. Henry J. Wood’s 
direction were excellent. 


Becustein Hartt.—Mr. Theodore Hol- 


land’s Concert. 


Mr. THEODORE HOLLAND gave a concert 
at the Bechstein Hall yesterday week, 
when the programme, with the exception 
of the last number, was devoted to his 
own compositions. Now although, on the 
whole, they show a skilful and fluent pen, 
and though some of the songs are pleasing, 
and the violin solos, Romance, Ballade, 
and Canzonetta—admirably performed by 
Herr Carl Halir—very tasteful, yet simi- 
larity of style caused a certain feeling of 
monotony. Mr. Holland was a student 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and after- 
wards of Prof. Joachim at the Hochschule, 
Berlin. The concluding number of the 
programme was a Pianoforte Trio in 
F sharp minor, Op. 84, by Herr Max 
Reger, a composer whose works have 
been much played in Germany. He 
studied under Dr. Hugo Riemann, and 
at present he is professor of the Organ and 
Composition at the Munich Academy of 
Music. Of his great ability there can be 
no question, but, as we remarked last 
week in writing about a simple song of his, 
most of his compositions show more of art 
than of nature ; and among works of this 
kind we should include the trio in question. 








QuEEN’s Hatu.—Symphony Concert. M. 


Delafosse’s Orchestral Concert. 


MADAME TERESA CARRENO was the pianist 
at the Symphony Concert last Saturday 
afternoon, and her reading of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto in B flat minor was 
strong and vivid. She plays in what may 
be termed a grand style, while her command 
of the keyboard is absolute. Mr. Wood 
recently placed a Mozart symphony at 
the head of a programme which ended 
with Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote,’ and at the 
concert now in question Haydn’s ‘Le 
Midi,’ an early yet characteristic symphony, 
was opposed in similar manner to ‘ Helden- 
leben.’ As Mr. Wood is making a special 
feature of Strauss’s music, we naturally 
presume that he thinks it epoch-making ; 
we should not, however, be surprised if, 
in the long run, the public, weary of 
clever and complex symphonic poems, 
turned for rest and refreshment to the 
symphonies of old, yet ever new masters. 

M. Léon Delafosse, who gave an orches- 
tral concert at Queen’s Hall on Monday, 
is a pianist of great skill. He has con- 
siderable technique, and his touch in soft 
passages is remarkably delicate; in loud 
passages, however, his tone becomes some- 
what hard, and consequently unsympa- 
thetic. He charms at one moment, dis- 
turbs at another: the rendering of 
Chopin’s Prelude in p flat, for instance, 
was delightful, while that of the a flat 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 5, was unpoetical, and, 
moreover, spoilt by certain additions. 
To increase the difficulty of the composer’s 
music may show off M. Delafosse’s fine 
technique, but it does not improve the 
music. In a well-written, though super- 
ficial ‘ Fantaisie’ for pianoforte and orches- 
tra the pianist-composer achieved success. 
The London Symphony Orchestra was 
under the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald. 








Musical Gossip. 


Miss KATHLEEN CHaBOT, who gave @ 
pianoforte recital at the AZolian Hall last 
Monday evening, has studied with Miss 
Fanny Davies, whose style she reproduces 
with fidelity. To her performances of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata, three harpsi- 
chord pieces by Scarlatti, and a group of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ the 
young artist brought a sound technique, 
good taste, and refinement of style, and she 
had no difficulty in pleasing her audience. 


ANOTHER very promising pianist is Miss 
Trene Scharrer, who at her recital in the 
same room on Tuesday evening made a 
strong impression by reason of her fine 
technical equipment and the remarkable 
intelligence which she brought to bear upon 
her readings of the chosen works. The 
youthful artist’s command of varied expres- 
sion enabled her to present Chopin’s Ballade 
in G minor and Nocturne in F sharp in 
a singularly attractive manner, while her 
performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight’ 
Sonata was notable for earnestness, feeling, 
and refinement of style. If she continues 
to study hard, Miss Scharrer should make 
a name for herself. 


Four special Saturday afternoon concerts 
are to be given at the Crystal Palace on the 
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following dates: March 3rd, 10th, and 31st, 
and April 7th. At the first and third the 
London Symphony Orchestra will be under 
the direction of Mr. Walter W. Hedgecock. 
On March 10th and April 7th there will be 
violin recitals, by Mischa Elman and Miss 
Vivien Chartres respectively. 

Two cycles of the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen,’ 
under the direction of Dr. Hans Richter, 
will be included in the regular opera season 
at Covent Garden, which opens on May 3rd. 
The dates of the cycles are as follows: 
May 4th, 5th, 7th, and 9th; and 12th, 14th, 
16th, and 18th. The work will be given 
without cuts, and the hours of commence- 
ment will be 8.30 for ‘ Rheingold,’ 5 for 
‘Die Walkiire’ and ‘Siegfried,’ and 4.30 
for ‘Gétterdimmerung.’ There will be the 
usual interval of an hour and a half after 
the first act of the last three sections. 

THE season‘s répertoire will include 
Gluck’s ‘Armide,’ Cornelius’s ‘ Barber of 
Bagdad,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin,’ 
Massenet’s ‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ 
and E. Poldini’s ‘Der Vagabund und die 
Prinzessin,’ and possibly other novelties. 
Among the artists engaged are Mesdames 
Melba, Destinn, Agnes Nicholls, Giachetti, 
Wittich, Kirkby Lunn, Reinl, and Edna 
Thornton; and MM. Burrian, Caruso, John 
Harrison, Lieban, Gilibert, Journet, Van 
Rooy, Sammarco, and Scotti. The con- 
ductors will be Dr. Hans Richter, Signor 
Campanini, and M. Messager. 

Tue Bach Choir will celebate its thirtieth 
season this year by holding a Bach Festival, 
under the direction of Dr. Walford Davies, 
on, April 2nd and 4th. The programme of 
the first concert will include two church 
cantatas and the Concerto for Two Violins 
in D minor.* At the second concert the 
‘Hohe Messe’ will be performed for the 
twelfth time by this society. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Garde Républieaine.—Sunday and every Evening, 8, Covent Garden.— 
Also Matinées, 3, Sunday, Wec neaiay, and Saturday. 
Sux. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mos. Mr. Charles Williams's Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
pe Mr. D. F. Tovey's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Broadwood's. 
— Miss Nora Long and Miss F. Jennings’s Vocal and Violin 
Recital 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
-- Messrs. Tertis and York Bowen's Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Tues. Miss Maud MacCarthy’'s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Phi monic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
o- Miss Mavis Wingfield’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. London Ballad Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
—_ toyal Choral Society (‘The Redemption’), 8, Albert Hall. 
Tavus. Broadwood’s Concert, © 30, Holian Hall. 
Fui. Miss Betty Booker and Mr. F. Harford’s Concert, 8.30, olian 


all. 
Sat. Berlin Philharmonic Trio, 2, Bechstein Hall. 
_ ehens Coes (Queen's Hall Orchestra and Leeds Choir), 


3%, TS s Hall. 
— Mr. D. F. Tovey’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Broadwood's, 
— Miss Emilie Owen's Vocal Recital, 3.30, Holian Hall. 
 - ~ Semmens (London Symphony Orchestra), 3.30, Crystal 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue revival at the Waldorf Theatre of 
‘She Stoops to Conquer’ reveals once more 
Miss Winifred Emery as the best existing 
Miss Hardcastle and Mr. Cyril Maude as an 
admirable Mr. Hardcastle. In the more 
broadly comic characters, and notably in 
the Tony Lumpkin of Mr. Sydney Brough, 
there is a regrettable amount of over-accen- 
tuation. 

MapameE Simone LE Barecy appeared on 
Monday at the New Royalty Theatre, play- 
ing her original part of Jacqueline (other- 
wise Jack) in ‘ Le Détour,’ a three-act play 
of M. Henry Bernstein, first given at the 
Gymnase on January Sth, 1902. Her 
presentation of the heroine—who, after an 
unavailing attempt to free herself, by a 
bourgeois marriage, from the trammels of 
early associations; allows herself to lapse 








into a congenial, but unrecognized alliance 
—was an admirable piece of acting, but the 
subject is distasteful. 

‘ THE LITTLE STRANGER,’ a three-act piece 
by Mr. Michael Morton, which, after one or 
two preliminary trials in the country, was 
produced at the Criterion Theatre last week, 
has not the slightest claim to consideration 
as drama, but is likely to hold the public 
for many a month to come. In the person 
of a dwarf who; at the age of some four- 
teen years, preserves the appearance of a 
child of two, Mr. Morton has discovered a 
source of apparently unending laughter. 
To the development of the eccentricities of 
this freak everything else is sacrificed. Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother, as the nurse of the little 
monster, convulsed with fear at his un- 
wonted proceedings, acted with comic inten- 
sity altogether overpowering. 

On Tuesday afternoon next the Court 
will witness the production of two novelties 
by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the first entitled 
‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd,’ a pastoral 
in two acts, the second, ‘The Youngest of 
the Angels.’ 

Next Saturday, at the Imperial Theatre, 
Mr. Lewis Waller will produce Sir Conan 
Doyle’s ‘Brigadier Gerard,’ with Mr. A. E. 
George as Napoleon, Mr. Edward E. O’Neill 
as Talleyrand, and Miss Evelyn Millard as 
the Comtesse de Roquelaure. Mr. Waller 
takes the part of Gerard. 

Miss Jessre MILLwarp will appear at the 
Scala Theatre on March 3rd in ‘ The School 
for Husbands,’ a four-act comedy by Mr. 
Stanislaus Stange, in which she will be sup- 
ported by Mr. Frank Cooper, Miss Ethel 
Matthews, and Miss Dolores Drummond. 

‘A JupGrE’s Memory,’ a new play by 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, will succeed ‘ The 
Heroic Stubbs’ at Terry’s Theatre, the cast 
including Mr. James Welch, Mr. Sam Sothern, 
Miss Wallis, Miss Beatrice Terry, and Mrs. 
E. H. Brooke. 

‘ ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN Praey’ is the title 
of a comedy by Mr. Ernest Denny, in which 
Miss Marie Tempest will next Tuesday be seen 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, supported by 
Miss Florence Wood, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier, and Mr. Alfred Bishop. 

Tue Drury Lane pantomime is to be trans- 
ferred in September next to Paris, and to be 
given by a French company at the Porte 
Saint Martin. 

Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPs’s ‘ Nero’ will be 
published in book form on March 2nd by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 








TO CORKESPONDENTs. —J. C. T.—E. D.—R. B. J.— 
J. H. B.—F. H.—received. 

J. R. M.—We know of none of worth. You must rely on 
your own experience. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application. 








YVARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER. 
Under the General Editorship of A. H. 
BULLEN. In 12 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
each. (Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


‘*That Mr. Bullen has long been engaged on & 
task for which he has special and indisputable 
qualifications had been known, and the fact that 
he was so employed was calculated to discourage 
all thought of opposition and rivalry. We could 
write inexhaustibly upon this subject, since for a 
generation past we have pressed for an edition such 
as the present. We content ourselves with pro- 
nouncing the edition the greatest gift for which the 
Shakespearian student had to hope.” 

Notes and Queries. 


NEW EDITION OF 
SCRIVYENER’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 
GRAECE. Edited, with Various Readings, 
Parallel Passages, &c., by F. H. A. 
SCRIVENER, M.A. D.C.L. LL.D. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by Prof. 
Dr. EB. NESTLE. 

Printed on India Paper, limp cloth, 6s. net ; limp 
leather, 7s. 6d. net; or interleaved with writing 
paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This edition of Scrivener’s well-known Greek 
Testament (editio major) has been subjected to 
searching revision by Dr. Nestle, of Maulbronn, 
and Prof. P. Schmiedal, of Zurich, in the course of 
their labours on the Greek Testament, and the 
result is to make a volume which, as Prof. J. H. 
Thayer said, was ‘‘ unquestionably the most com- 
—— compact, and convenient edition of the 

reek Testament in the market”; also one which 
may be used by the scholar with absolute confidence 
in the accuracy of its critical apparatus. 


*.* Prospectus sent post free on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. net. 


THE ART OF THE VENICE 
ACADEMY. By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY. Ros- 
tand, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Pinero, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Stephen Phillips, Maeterlinck. 
Being an Informal Discussion of their sig- 
nificant Work. By EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE, Jun. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


BELL'S FIRST FRENCH READER. 
By R. P. ATHERTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Haileybury College, Author of 
‘Bell’s French Course,’ assisted by F. GAL- 
LADEVEZE. With Illustrations by French. 
Artists. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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